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International News Photo 


RAY BOLGER, dancer, mime and comic, triple-threat star of By Fupiter. 

















Theatre Arts 


OCTOBER 1942 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


DAYS OF CHALLENGE AND HIGH 
HOPE— BROADWAYS FOR THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


a: SHEEAN, being a first-rate 
journalist, always manages to be 
where the news is about to strike. Even 
nature conspires with him to achieve 
this end. So it was quite in the line of 
things that his clipper should be held 
over by a storm at Wake Island just as 
the war clouds thundered in last De- 
cember. And what did he think about On PLAYS ON TOUR: By early Octo- 
Wake Island where ‘there was almost in- ber the following plays of last sea- 
cessant talk about approaching war’ and son’s vintage will have original 


where ‘the pilots and bomber crews were ° second companies on the road: 
Angel Street, Priorities of 1942, Best 


all fixed in one idea — they did not want foo Forward, Yunior Miss, Porgy 
to be on Wake Island when it was taken and Bess, Guest in the House. The 


by the Japanese’? Why — naturally, too Moon Js Down is touring with the 
success it did not find here. Arsenic 


he thought about writing a play about and Old Lace, Claudia, The Corn Is 
Wake Island, and the young pilot wait- Green, Lady in the Dark, My Sister 


ing with him, waiting with uneasy eager- Eileen and Watch on the Rhine are 


ness for the take-off, was thinking pretty — AS a nat tee 


much the same thing. ‘The sheer the- mostly in ‘repeat’ cities. Hellzapop- 
atricality of the Pan-American Hotel pin and Panama Hattie are being re- 
there with all the bright-clad and half- furbished for the road. And on Sept. 


. -* , 28, This Is the Army \eaves New 
naked people talking about war’ seemed York for Washington on an expe- 


° y v r y °° ° ° ° 
essentially material for a play. Yet the dition which will take in ten metro- 
play did not materialize, perhaps because politan centres, a screen appoint- 
the forces that were soon to meet in con- rather pal pee te Warner 
° rothers, and an eventua appear- 
flict were too powerful to be rooted to a ance in almost every other large 


stage. (The motion pictures have taken city in the country. 
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LONDON NOTES: Watch on the 
Rhine (Aldwych) is still the cur- 
rent hit. . . . Lifeline (Duchess), a 
convoy play of the Atlantic, is com- 
pared with Yourney’s End which, 
though long afterwards, became the 
dramatic document of 1914-18... . 
Frederick Falk, who played in Thun- 
der Rock, is the new Shylock and 
Othello of the Old Vic company. 
. . . Awake and Sing goes to the 
Cambridge Theatre from the Arts 
Theatre Club, whose second produc- 
tion was Twelfth Night and the 
third, one of Jean-Jacques Bernard’s 
intimate plays. ... The heavens 
opened as usual on another Twelfth 
Night at the Open-Air Theatre in 
Regent’s Park. . . . and Rain with 
Wanda Rotha tries to recover the 
mood of fifteen years ago or more in 
the Pacific. . . . The Mercury has 
reopened with The Man with a Load 
of Mischief, presented by the Mary 
Newcomb Players with Mary New- 
comb as ‘The Lady’. 


A GUIDE TO 


oe 








over the first version of this story, with 
Paramount’s honest and straightforward 
film, Wake Island, an account of the 
hard-bitten Marines who defended the 
post to the last sandy ditch.) 

When Anne O’Hare McCormick writes 
of a recent meeting in Moscow, she calls 
it ‘certainly one of the high moments of 
the tremendous play’. ‘Just the thought’, 
she writes, ‘of Churchill in the Kremlin, 
puffing nervously on his fat, black cigar, 
while his host puffed with oriental calm 
at his reeking pipe, lights up with the 
breathless twists and turns in the mighty 
currents of this war.’ And a little later 
on, ‘But now the stage is set for action. 
There is no substitute for the thrill of 
action.’ 

Yet here again, though the play is so 
obviously there, it cannot be written 
into words today or tomorrow. It will be 
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‘Broadway’ by Polly Perkins, reproduced by the courtesy of Madalyn O'Shea. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


many years before the events of these 
days are focussed into acts played out 
before a quiet audience. Yet they are in 
the air, in, over and around the theatre, 
and they make it more difficult for the 
action of ordinary plays to pass quietly 
and steadily, or gaily and laughingly, 
across our stages. This is not an easy day 
for the producer of plays but it is a won- 
derful day, one that is full of challenge 
and of high hope. 


EAD the ‘Who’s Who Among Pro- 
ducers’ in this issue to see how 
many kinds of men there are, how much 
variety of taste, training and experience, 
in the making of New York’s plays. Then 
read Cecil Smith’s brilliant and lusty 
article in this same issue, which throws 
the blame for the theatre which the Mid- 
dle West has and does not have on ‘the 
New York producer’, and decide for 
yourself how far New York — producer, 
booking-agent and audience — is really 
responsible for any theatre outside of the 
boundaries of Manhattan, and how far 
Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland should 
themselves bear the brunt of this respon- 
sibility. 
Play producing is half an art and half 
a business. Touring plays and booking 
plays is altogether a business. There are 
as many reasons as there are producers 
why plays are produced but only one 
why they are toured, namely, to make 
more money than can be made in New 
York alone. If the Middle West does not 
like what it gets from New York or the 
way it gets it, why does it not produce 
its own plays? Why, by the same token, 
does it not publish its own books, tour 


om ea we 2 ee te eg +. ? CER ithe EE 


WHEN Michel Fokine, the greatest 
choreographer of the greatest days 
of the Russian ballet, passed away 
on August 22, the finest of his early 
ballets were still brilliantly alive, 
thanks to the opportunity which the 
land of his adoption had at last given 
him to restore them to their pristine 
form and freshness, and he had come 
into truly a second flowering with 
such lusty works of mature age as 
Paganini and Bluebeard. Just before 
his death he had completed for the 
Ballet Theatre in its summer season 
in Mexico City a restaging of 
Petrouchka, considered by many his 
greatest ballet, and Helen of Troy, an 
Offenbach companion-piece to Blue- 
beard, with Marcel Vertés decor. 
Both will be seen in New York when 
the Ballet Theatre opens the dance 
season at the Metropolitan, October 
5, for a month’s program shared with 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
under Sol Hurok sponsorship. Other 
Ballet Theatre premiéres include 
Aleko, the libretto of Rachmaninoft’s 
opera set to Tschaikowsky’s piano 
trio by Leonide Massine with sets 
and costumes by Marc Chagall; 
Romeo and Fuliet by Antony Tudor 
to the Frederick Delius score; Anton 
Dolin’s one-act version of Coppélia; 
and a Mexican ballet with music by 
Revueltas. On the Monte Carlo 
schedule will be a new Massine-Dali 
collaboration, Mysteria, with assists 
from Lucien Cahier and Johann 
Sebastian Bach; The Snow Maiden, 
choreographed by Bronislava Nijin- 
ska to music of Glazounov; and 
Arizona, an American folk ballet 
by Agnes de Mille for which Aaron 
Copland has done the music. 
° 


THE Moscow Kamerny Theatre, 
relocated at Barnaul, 100 miles south 
of Novosibirsk, recently produced 
Golden Roy. Stalinabad, capital of 
Tajikistan, Soviet Republic, has just 
opened the new, war-built State 
Theatre of Opera and Ballet. 
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THE Metropolitan Opera House 
moves another step towards becom- 
ing a public enterprise with a re- 
duced scale of subscription rates. 
Detailed plans at the Met are still 
in the making. The New Opera Com- 
pany announces for its second winter 
repeats of last season’s successes — 
Macbeth, La Vie Parisienne and Pique 
Dame — and four new productions: 
the premiére of Walter Damrosch’s 
The Opera Cloak, conducted by the 
composer, Felix Brentano directing; 
on the same bill Moussorgsky’s The 
Fair at Sorochintzy, with decor by 
Matislav Dobujinsky, Emil Cooper 
conducting; Boris Godounov in its 
original form, reorchestrated by 
Dmitri Shostakovitch and directed 
by Leopold Stokowski; and Die 
Fledermaus with a new book by 
George Marion, Jr., and designs by 
Oliver Smith, William Wymetal 
directing. Michael Chekhov will 
stage-direct the two Russian works. 
The American Ballet Caravan will 
do all the dances, choreographed by 
George Balanchine, with William 
Dollar as assistant and first dancer. 
® 

AN ‘exhibition entitled ‘Twenty 
Centuries of Theatre and Dance’, 
one of the most comprehensive dis- 
plays of theatre iconography and 
materials ever brought together un- 
der one roof, opened September 19 
at the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, Dr. Walter 
Heil, director. Integrated in the long 
chronological story told by the show 
are ‘The American Theatre —A 
Glamorous Quarter Century’ (THE- 
ATRE ARTS’ August 1941 issue ‘blown 
up’ into a traveling show), Walde- 
mar Johansen’s ‘The Development 
of Stage Design’ from the American 
Federation of Arts, and ‘The Dance 
in Movement’ from the Museum of 
Modern Art. In charge of Dr. Elisa- 
beth Moses, curator of decorative 
arts, the exhibition was largely 
planned by Dr. Johansen. 
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its own entertainments, make its own 
records, instead of taking what New 
York sends out? Anybody who has ever 
lived in the Middle West and who loves 
the region and the people, or even any- 
one who has had active contacts there, 
certainly agrees with Mr. Smith that the 
cultural standards of these communities 
are as high as they are in the East. The 
major proportion of our best creative 
talents in all the arts comes from the 
Middle West, the South, the Far West. 
Why is their work not produced in their 
own regions or supported when it is 
produced there? 

Is the answer that, in spite of its cul- 
tural standards, the cities of the Middle 
West are still so young as integrated 
communities that their men who have 
made great fortunes have not come quite 
to the point where staking such fortunes 
on the arts seems like good business and 
good social policy? Constance Rourke in 
her brilliant book, The Roots of American 
Culture, quotes Benjamin Franklin as 
saying, ‘All things have their season and 
with young countries, as with young 
men, you must curb their fancy to 
strengthen their judgment. . . . Poetry, 
painting, music (and the stage is their 
embodiment) are all necessary and proper 
gratifications of a refined state of society 
but objectionable at an earlier period, 
since their cultivation would make a 
taste for their enjoyment precede its 
means.’ Perhaps the Middle Western 
Chambers of Commerce instead of ‘the 
New York producers’ are the men to 
argue with about more and better plays 
for Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and 
the many hundreds of points west. 














THE PIRATE DESIGN BY LEMUEL AYERS 


For the final scene ot The Pirate, S. N. Behrman’s newest comedy due on 
Broadway during November, Lemuel Ayers has designed a flamboyant Santo 
Domingo street blo. ked with a tent stage. U pon its boards, the leader of a 
band of strolling players (Altred Lunt) brings to a climax his hy pnotic influ- 
ence over the lovely wife (Lynn Fontanne) of the ‘ pirate’, the town’s rich 
man. The comedy, remotely based on an old play by Ludwig Fulda and set 
in Santo Domingo during the 1850's, was suggested to S. N. Behrman by 
Alfred Lunt who will co-direct with John C. Wilson. Part of the color of the 
production will come from incidental music composed by Herbert Kingsley 
and dances devised by Felicia Sorel. The play makes its bow under the | joint 
aegis of the Playwrights’ Company and the Theatre Guild. 
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COUNT ME IN 


Two of Howard Bay’s de. 
signs for the multi-scened 
musical by Walter Ker 
and Leo Brady brought to 
Broadway from Catholic 
University which created 
the show — with Ann Ron. 
ell’s songs — last spring. 
The professionals who have 
taken over include, be 
sides Howard Bay ané 
Ann Ronell, Robert Ross, 
staging; Robert Alton, 
dances; Irene Sharaff, cos 
tumes; producers Shuberts 
Olsen and Johnson; ana! 
glittering cast. 

















By Jupiter, Venus and Mars 


Broadway, Present and in Prospect 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


Ww" Mars is in the ascendant, Venus will not be far behind — 
and with her Terpsichore and all the more frivolous muses. 
For the warrior in his rare moments of relaxation wants to be amused 
even more avidly than did his predecessor, the ‘tired business man’. 
Musical comedy, revue, vaudeville, burlesque — fun, frolic and fool- 
ishness — have therefore been the order of a summer season that 
linked May to October with a more than usually active production 
schedule. By Fupiter, under the triple banner of Wiman, Rodgers and 
Kollmar, led the way and is still out in front following in the wake of 
Ray Bolger’s antic saraband. Neatly combining Mars with Venus, this 
unorthodox excursion into ancient history shows the Queen of the 
Amazons and her warrior maids at grips with the wily Greeks. The 
absurdities of this gay charade, set to music by Richard Rodgers 
with rhymes by Lorenz Hart and decorated by Jo Mielziner and Irene 
Sharaff, are made for giddy musical-comedy treatment, especially in 
the role of Sapiens which provides Ray Bolger with a key for clowning 
of which he makes use in masterly fashion. From the top of his long 
face with its tragically pointing eyebrows, its great nose and hangdog 
contours (a bloodhound mask on a borzoi body) to the tips of his large, 
brightly clad feet, Ray Bolger is pure quicksilver poured into a comic 
mold. A remarkable dancer by any standard, he adds to the deft 
patter of his feet a sure and graceful use of every limb and muscle, an 
instinct for comic line and gesture, for perfect timing, for absurd 
counterpoint that amounts to genius. His face, as well as his tall, 
multiple-jointed body, is his fortune, for he can express by the roll of 
an eye, the tilt of an eyebrow, the mournful drooping of the corner of 
his mouth every fleeting thought and comment that crosses his mind. 
The same subtle expressiveness ripples through his body, delicately 
accenting every moment and pointing every gesture. Like the masters 
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Star and Garter 


Stars on Ice 


This Is the Army 
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of pantomime in Greece and Rome, he has ‘hands that speak, fingers 
that express thought; his silence is an exclamation’. 

Venus herself presided at the birth of Star and Garter which 
Michael Todd presented shortly after the appearance of By Fupiter. 
The formula of this glittering vaudeville-cum-burlesque is as old as 
the theatre itself — that element of the theatre which grew up in the 
market-place rather than before the altar. It combines an abundant 
display of feminine pulchritude with a series of comic sketches and 
stunts, musical and muscular, the whole in this case made beguiling 
by the very special talents of Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee. 
Though the skits are dusty with age and the strip-tease has become a 
routine, Bobby Clark is as ever engaging with his painted spectacles, 
his bursts of excitement, his yappings and pawings of the ground; and 
Miss Lee’s willowy charms fit well into the decorative moments de- 
signed by Harry Horner and Irene Sharaff. 

If skill is needed in staging revues, a technique involving composi- 
tion as well as content, variety as well as quality, timing as well as 
timeliness, there is also a very special skill needed to launch such 
gigantic ventures as the ice shows which have been growing in popu- 
larity during the past decade. The producers of the current Stars on 
Ice, Sonja Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz, have worked out, as the suc- 
cess of their previous Jt Happens on Ice has proved, a technique 
which still holds good. The new show, though differing from its prede- 
cessors in most every detail, is alike in its smooth blending of individual 
skills and massed movement. Skippy Baxter heads the bill, a premier 
danseur on skates, swooping, leaping, swirling through space to the 
despair of earth-bound mortals. Carol Lynne is a graceful ballerina- 
on-ice, and the comedy elements represented by Freddie Trenkler, a 
superlative clown, the Three Rookies and the Four Bruises add im- 
measurably to the fun. A new starlet, a skating child-prodigy, Twinkle 
Watts, makes her Center Theatre debut. New songs and dances — 
the latter arranged by Catherine Littlefield of ballet fame — and new 
production numbers fill out a pleasant and varied evening. 

But it was after all Mars who carried off production honors during 
the hot summer months. This Is the Army is a warrior show indeed, 
written for and produced by ‘Uncle Sam’ in martial mood, performed 
exclusively by soldiers, the proceeds of a booming box-office dedicated 
to the Army Emergency Relief. Scheduled to run a month, the violent 
enthusiasm of the public and the happy sound of coin dropping into 
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coffers (Irving Berlin turned over a check for $500,000 to Army Relief 
in August) caused the galaxy of generals without whose blessing the 
show could not have come into being to permit its prolonged run 
through the summer and into the autumn months. As a producer, 
Uncle Sam did well. He was wise enough to put Irving Berlin (the only 
civilian of the lot) at the helm, to choose Sgt. Ezra Stone as his direc- 
tor, Pvt. John Koenig as his scenic artist and costume designer, Pvt. 
Robert Sidney and Cpl. Nelson Barclift as his dance directors, and a 
large number of performers in his minstrel show, sketches and song- 
and-dance who are all experienced theatre men in spite of the khaki 
they wear and the military titles that adorn their familiar theatre 
names. The result is a thoroughly vigorous and competent show, en- 
tirely valid as straight entertainment but with added values, both 
practical and imponderable, which its unique circumstances provide. 

These four new summer shows, though signally successful, were 
far from absorbing in their entirety the eager audiences that haunted 
the darkened Rialto. Let’s Face [t!, with only a short lay-off and some 
cast changes, is rollicking along into its second year with Danny Kaye, 
a catharine-wheel of whirling words, in the lead. Olsen and Johnson, 
those indefatigable loonies, continue to delight the infant mind of their 
vociferous audiences in Sons O’ Fun, while Priorities of 1942, out- 
distancing all its competitors, proved before it left town on tour that 
well-organized vaudeville still has its place on the map, even though 
mediocre versions of the same idea, resurrected from what was very 
often the ‘bad old days’, can no longer live to compete with first-rate 
musicals and revues. Clifford Fischer and the Shuberts have so hap- 
pily succeeded with Priorities of 7942 that they are planning another. 

One of the pleasantest oases in a not-too-arid summer season was 
the continued success of Cheryl Crawford’s production of Porgy and 
Bess which, with only one cast change (Etta Moten taking the place 
of Anne Brown as Bess) rolled up a record run in New York and will 
take its splendid cast and singers on an extended road tour. 

Eight straight plays weathered the summer, all comedies or mys- 
tery melodramas, the youngest of which is Thomas Job’s Uncle Harry, 
the oldest, the veteran Life with Father. Thomas Job’s story of crime 
and punishment, in which Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph Schildkraut 
give such spine-chilling performances, opened in May and promises 
to keep these two excellent actors before the public well into the new 
season. Life with Father settles into its fourth year with its producer, 
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stimulating venture. In addition to The Eve of St. Mark, the NTC has 
two musicals which will challenge the resources of its college members: 
Bill and the Widow Maker by E. P, Conkle, a three-act musical comedy 
based on a folk tale of the southwest; and a new version of an old 
musical never produced in New York, Hayfoot Strawfoot by Otto 
Harbach, Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, and Jerome Kern. 

It is good to find among the hopeful forecasts of a season, which 
will inevitably run largely to comedy, farce and musicals, the promise 
of such an outstanding revival as Katharine Cornell’s production of 
(and performance in) The Three Sisters, directed by Guthrie McClin- 
tic, and the possibility that Paul Robeson will come to New York 
late in the year in the production of Orhel/o in which, with Margaret 
Webster at the helm, he has been playing out of town. Mr. McClintic 
has The Morning Star, Emlyn Williams’ new war play of London 
under the blitz, as his first offering of the season, with Gladys Cooper, 
Claire Luce and Cecil Humphrey in the cast. He may also, by way of 
light relief, do that long-promised dramatization of The Education of 
Hyman Kaplan by Leo C. Rosten to which Joseph Buloff would bring 
the wild earnestness and energy required. 

Almost all the leading producers have one or more plays in mind. 
Dwight Deere Wiman promises an early production of The Damask 
Cheek by John Van Druten and Lloyd Morris with Flora Robson 
starred and Mr. Van Druten directing. Mr. Wiman also lists a drama- 
tization by Paul Osborn of Richard Hughes’ High Wind in Famaica 
which he would present with Gilbert Miller. Mr. Miller himself has a 
number of joint enterprises on his hands: The Rich Grow Richer by 
Mary Hall (to be produced with Ralph MacBane) and Lifeline, a 
play by Norman Armstrong recently given in London and concerned 
with the searing adventures of a small, leaky craft which runs the 
gauntlet of the submarine infested seas, carrying oil to England. 
Herman Shumlin, while guiding the fortunes of The Corn Is Green and 
Watch on the Rhine on their continuingly successful road tours, has 
in hand a dramatization by Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett of 
E. P. O’Donnell’s The Great Big Doorstep. Eddie Dowling announces 
once again that he will bring in his production of Gilbert Chesterton’s 
Magic and Saroyan’s Hello Out There which he and Julie Haydon 
played on the road, and Cheryl Crawford will take time off from 
shepherding Porgy and Bess on its successful path to try out in her 
Maplewood Theatre Black Narcissus with Cornelia Otis Skinner as 
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Rumer Godden’s Sister Superior heroine. A new name is linked to one 
of the more unusual and provocative titles of the season: Michael 
Myerberg will present Thornton Wilder’s ‘mixture of reality and 
allegory’ entitled Skin of Our Teeth which Elia Kazan will direct and 
for which Raymond Sovey will design such scenery as is required 
to suggest ‘all time and places’. Fredric March, Florence Eldridge 
and Tallulah Bankhead are listed in the cast. 

The first gun of the new season was fired by the irrepressible Wil- 
liam Saroyan who in a moment of expansion decided to be ‘the cook 
and the captain bold and the mate’ of the Saroyan Theatre — in fact, 
to be all things to all people both in front and in back of the footlights. 
The idea of a Saroyan Theatre is a good one, but unfortunately Mr. 
Saroyan has not yet grasped the hard fact that things here below have 
a temporal as well as a spiritual body — that there is a technical as 
well as an emotional and ideological aspect to theatre without which 
it cannot live. His two plays, Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning 
and Talking to You, were badly directed and poorly cast; but, as with 
everything he touches, they had the saving grace of imagination and 
of a kind of joyous playfulness. The second of the two even indicated 
a growth of awareness in the playwright encouraging to those who 
make so bold as to feel that he has remained too long in his dream 
world. In this play also, Canada Lee gave a moving performance as 
Blackstone Boulevard, a young Negro boxer who befriends the little 
deaf boy and is the personification of the strong and kindly and help- 
less ‘gentle people’, first victims of a violent world. Mr. Saroyan’s 
theatre remained open only a week. If he will open it again with the 
type of expert and appreciative assistance that made My Heart's in 
the Highlands and The Time of Your Life such effective theatre, he 
can do our too hide-bound stage a world of good. 

Other play openings scheduled for the early fall are Brock Pem- 
berton’s production of Yanie by Josephine Bentham and Herschel V. 
Williams which Antoinette Perry will direct, bringing once more into 
action a tried and true production team, and Vickie, a farce by S. M. 
Herzig which the producer, Frank Mandel, and the leading actor, José 
Ferrer, will direct and in which Margaret Matzenauer will appear. 

But the longest list for the new season is that which comes under 
the heading of musical and is led off by the Shubert-Olsen and Johnson 
combine in a joint production of Count Me In. This musical comedy 
was written, as readers of THEATRE ARTS well know, by Walter Kerr 
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and Leo Brady (with songs by Ann Ronell) and was given at Catholic 
University in Washington. It is another striking instance of the ever 
closer and more constructive interplay between Broadway and the 
Tributary Theatre. The Shuberts have a number of items on their 
budget, including an early production of Alec Coppel’s J Killed the 
Count which has been produced a number of times in Tributary 
Theatres. It was directed by Agnes Morgan and Frank Carrington 
at the Papermill Playhouse and they will be in charge again. 

George Abbott will open early in October with a musical, Beat the 
Band, written by George Marion, Jr., and Mr. Abbott, for which 
Johnny Green has made music. David Lichine has the dance assign- 
ment and Samuel Leve the scenes to set. Best Foot Forward, Mr. 
Abbott’s last winter’s hit, is on the road and, by way of keeping busy, 
that indefatigable showman is already contemplating another musical, 
The Umpire’s Daughter, which he will write with George Marion, Jr., 
and William Roos. Since no season could get along without a new 
Vinton Freedley production (no matter how gayly Let’s Face It! may 
be ripping along), there is rumor from the Freedley office of a musical 
by Herbert and Dorothy Fields and Cole Porter which, in line with 
martial events, will be called Something for the Boys. The American 
Youth Theatre comes forward with a hopeful and timely title for its 
new revue, Let Freedom Sing; George Hale has picked up the current 
popular phrase, Take It Easy, as the title for a comedy by Eddie Davis 
and Guy Bolton with songs by Harold J. Rome; while a number of 
other producers, new and old, familiar and unknown, announce a 
variety of musicals and revues, vaudevilles and spoof revivals which 
may or may not weather the breakers that lie between the calm plan- 
ning of a production and its ultimate launching on Broadway. 

The problems of financing, casting, directing, presenting and sell- 
ing a show are in normal times sufficiently knotty to discourage all but 
the hardiest and most violently addicted theatre fan; but this season 
presents new hazards. Dimouts and war worries may keep audiences 
away, while the fact that twenty-five percent of Equity’s male mem- 
bership is in the armed forces will make casting more than difficult. 
Yet the wine of optimism tingles along Broadway’s darkened side 
streets and theatre alleys. Wartime is also the time when people need 
and crave diversion, when troubled thoughts demand release, when 
the weary need the sustenance of gaiety and imagination. With hope, 
though not without anxiety, the theatre faces the new season. 
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The Gielgud Macbeth 


ASHLEY DUKES 


ERE is a production that arrives in London after months on the 
H road, and must be taken as the considered work of the director 
(John Gielgud himself) and his cast. They have had time enough to 
correct minor faults, of which there must have been few from the 
start. The presentation has a smooth majesty within the simple frame 
that Michael Ayrton and John Hinton have devised. William Wal- 
ton’s music is composed for the occasion but played from recordings, 
and many of the cast double their parts as a wartime measure. All this 
detail has been well thought out and ingeniously woven into the 
pattern. Such a Macbeth could never fail for lack of pains. 

Nor would any members of the company pay much heed to the 
old tradition that this is an unlucky play — the old actor’s way of 
saying that it has been the grave of many reputations. Gielgud is 
far from being an old actor in years or anything else, and he has broken 
fresh ground enough in our time to smile at the ancient mutterings 
of Drury Lane and its insalubrious alleys. His authority springs from 
years of the Old Vic and his place is down West in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. After his Hamlet and Lear, his Macbeth was any way in- 
evitable. In a true career there are certain stiff fences every actor must 
face, and this is the biggest of them. 

Take the physical nature of Macbeth to begin with — the man and 
not simply the monster. His entire presence is implicit in the spec- 
tator’s conception of him; there is next to nothing of the explicit 
humanity that makes Othello, for instance, easier to understand and 
to play. (Think of Iago’s suspicions of Othello and Emilia, and all 
that they do to complete the character of the Moor.) Nor is there 
much of the self-analysis or self-pity that brings Hamlet continually 
close to the listener as if they were talking man to man. There is not 
the pathos of Lear or the passion of Romeo. The private life of the 
Macbeths, up to the beginning of their joint career of murder, arouses 
no speculations whatsoever; it was presumably as dull as a Scottish 
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Sabbath. We are asked to believe of them that they are suddenly 
consumed by an awful lust for power; and we believe it, but only by 
a convention like that of the Greek drama. 

Faced with this unusual introduction of Attic concepts of guilt into 
the framework of Scottish historical tragedy — unusual because 
Shakespeare is a man of the Renaissance and has very little to do with 
such notions in general — we find it convenient to apply our own 
kothornos to the Macbeths and to raise their physical stature in our 
own imagination as the Greek player raised his stature on the stage. 
Such a proceeding is in the highest degree illogical, but it has a kind 
of dramatic necessity. It is true that Zoffany paints one of his greatest 
theatrical pictures of Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard in Macbeth, and 
shows the actress towering a full head and shoulders over the trag- 
edian with his very modest inches. But we do not know just how good 
a performance that of Garrick and Pritchard was, though it was much 
praised by their contemporaries. Nor do we know how much better 
it could have been if both had towered physically instead of only one 
of them. Other things being equal, we are right to prefer the Macbeths 
to be figures rather larger than life-size. It is also a help if we can see 
in our imaginative background that gloomy Cawdor bedchamber with 
the four-poster bed in which they beget their progeny of crimes; for 
Lady Macbeth, ‘Unsex me here’ has no dread significance unless she 
first be well-sexed. 

Gielgud’s Macbeth is not only nobly but tremendously spoken; it 
would be hard to name another living actor in any country with a 
finer, swifter understanding of what he has to say. I think he takes 
most of the passages from the apparition of Banquo to the death of 
his lady too fast, and the speech of ‘all our yesterdays’ too slowly; 
but there is thought in all he does and no doubt in this as well. Every- 
thing that authority can do to give flesh and grandeur to Macbeth is 
done; yet the ultimate vitality is not there. This is a figure who would 
pass better in the mask and the high shoe of Attic tragedy than on 
our modern proscenium stage. He would pass better, perhaps, on the 
Elizabethan stage with its simple hangings and its apron for the 
player’s rhetorical appeal. It seems to me certain that the visual 
background and the ‘atmosphere’ of the tragedy, well realized as they 
are, only augment the unreality of this Macbeth’s relation to them. 
He lives in the dramatic poetry well enough, but scarcely on the 
heath or in the castle courtyard or at the banquet. The more substan- 
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JOHN GIELGUD as Macbeth in his own production now on the boards in 
London. Since the tryout tour when this photograph was taken, the artist’s 
makeup has acquired a heavier beard and wig — in the words of the actor, a 
‘burly and tough appearance’. The production represents a theatre accom- 
plishment of major proportions as England goes into its fourth war year. 
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The famous painting by Zoftany of the famous performance of Macbeth to 
which Ashley Dukes refers in the accompanying article. The Lady Macbeth 
is Mrs. Pritchard: the Macbeth David Garrick. 




















THE GIELGUD MACBETH 


tial these facts, the less substantial is the incorporation of the Thane. 

And nothing, surely, but some understanding of this could have 
prompted him to choose Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies for his Lady Mac- 
beth. The choice looks like a deliberate piece of protective coloring or 
compensation or what you will by way of distraction and contrast. 
This actress can both move and speak with grace, and nobody will 
blame her for being slightly shorter than David Garrick himself. But 
she, far more than her Macbeth, lacks the vitality of the character. 
She is beautifully dressed and moves beautifully with the exception 
of some abrupt gestures ending in outstretched and insignificant 
fingers; but grace is never the thing that is needed. She carries not 
the most elementary conviction, but flutters through the tragedy 
with the best of will and intelligence, as far as these things will serve. 

It was not even necessary to cast an Edith Evans for Lady Mac- 
beth; a dozen young and more or less unknown actresses could have 
made an effective showing opposite Gielgud and could have helped 
his own performance immeasurably. In the matter of physical light- 
ness for the task, one and one do not cancel out but simply double 
themselves, much more than doubling the toil and trouble of the 
spectator. Nor is it necessary for either reviewers or actresses to go 
about saying, on the score of such a production, that Lady Macbeth 
is unplayable. She is not at all unplayable, save that Shakespeare has 
set the player a hard problem in bringing this tragedy so much nearer 
the neo-classic than any other of his work. It is hard to succeed in the 
part — and even harder to fail. 

Gielgud as director shares credit for the grand Macduff (Francis 
Lister) and most likeable Banquo (Leon Quartermaine) who between 
them sustain the tragedy at full height. Young players like Alan 
Badel come into the picture too, promising a future Romeo or Hamlet. 
Ernest Thesiger leads the Weird Sisters, and what might have seemed 
an affectation becomes a satisfying achievement. The Porter is an af- 
fectation that does not succeed; it is easy to catch the spectator’s 
fancy with the caperings of such a figure, and hard to repair the dam- 
age he does to a grim scene. Nobody yet knows if this Macbeth will 
run three months or twelve; but it deserves full record as an accom- 
plishment of our stage in the third war year. And the Old Vic com- 
pany, which is just coming into town with Othello and The Merchant 
of Venice, should take up the challenge and establish somewhere its 
London home of Shakespeare again. 
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Who’s Who Among the Producers 


Sample Producers in Alphabetical Profile 


With Illustrations by Irma Selz 


6 he roducer is all too often the forgotten man 
of the theatre. The star, the director, the scenic 
designer, even occasionally the playwright gets 
headline billing, but the producer, though he comes 
first, is from the public’s point of view a mysterious, 
even an enigmatic figure. The following thumb-nail 
Who's Who has no intention of doing more than 
throwing a spotlight in his direction. It makes no 
claim at completeness. The fact that it does not 
include the dean of them all, William Brady, or 
newcomers such as William Saroyan and Shepard 
Traube; that men who have gone to the wars, like 
Richard Aldrich, or to the movies, like B. G. de 
Sylva, are not here; that actor producers such as 
Eddie Dowling and Howard Lindsay (and his play- 
wright partner Russell Crouse) and playwright 
producers such as Moss Hart are absent; that spe- 
cialists like Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz of the 
fabulous ice shows, Michael Todd of the equally 
fabulous Star and Garter or the recent crop of vaude- 
ville impresarios such as Clifford C. Fischer are 
omitted; and that such outstanding figures as the 
members of the Playwrights’ Company, Dwight 
Deere Wiman and Maurice Evans, who have ap- 
peared at full length in recent issues of THEATRE 
ARTS, are not among those present — all these 
omissions show that this is a mere sampling (of the 
others, more another day) of the wide variety of 
leadership that goes to the making of Broadway. 
Once and for all it proves that the New York 
producer is not a fixed type, and it is a mistake to 
think of him as such. His background is as varied 
as the wares he offers on the Rialto for your enjoy- 
ment and edification. He is as likely to have been 
born in Kansas or Poland as in New York. His train- 
ing varies all the way from the school of hard knocks 
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provided by trouping, vaudeville and burlesque tp 
college preparation aimed directly at his craft. By 
by whatever devious routes these men and women 
have approached their managerial desk, they have 
every one of them, been afflicted with that most in. 
curable of diseases, a passion for the theatre. 


TO SEE a George Abbott show, one would hardly 
guess that the man behind the label — who has been 
called the handsomest producer in New York— 
once worked in a steel mill as an electrician’s helper, 
That was thirty years ago, between graduation 


from the University of Rochester and a year in . 


George Pierce Baker’s ‘47 Workshop’ on th 
strength of a prize-winning one-acter entitled Th 
Man in the Manhole. Electricians, behind stage, 
have been helping Aim ever since. They began by 
lighting his frame — it tops six feet — for a decade 
of acting assignments in such plays as The Mislead. 
ing Lady, The Broken Wing, Daddies, Zander th 
Great, Hell-Bent Fer Heaven, Lazy Bones, White 
Desert, Dulcy and Processional. But the playwriting 
talent that Harvard had tutored was not to k 
denied. The Fall Guy (1924) initiated a series d 
comedies, melodramas and farces that Geom 
Abbott co-authored and directed, repeating his 
collaborator but once. The list includes Love 'Em 
and Leave’Em, Broadway (which began a new gentt 
of fast-clipping, hard-hitting, prohibition-era melo 
dramas) Coquette, Four Walls, Those We Love, Lik 
Turner, Heat Lightning and that fabulous fare, 


Three Men on a Horse. Probably George Abbott ha | 


done more than any other director to ‘set the pact 
for Broadway comedy and farce. His concluding 
effort as co-author, On Your Toes, added a ne 
string to his bow, the musical comedy done wit 
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speed, verve and a distinctively original touch. 
Turning producer-director in 1935, Mr. Abbott 
frst centred his attention upon farce and comedy 
with Boy Meets Girl, Brother Rat, Room Service, 
What a Life, Primrose Path and See My Lawyer. 
By 1938 he was ready with The Boys from Syracuse, 
first of a musical-a-year series which to date has 
included Too Many Girls, Pal Foey and Best Foot 
Forward. He has directed films for Paramount, and 
produced and directed his own Too Many Girls for 
RKO. No producer is more accessible to ambitious 
young thespians; he has even gone out on the high- 
ways and byways to compel them to come in. Tutor 
and nurse of unsuspected talent, his ‘alumni’ in- 
clude many a rising actor and director. 
In off hours he is apt to remain the genial director, 
staging charades and games; two teams blowing ping- 
balls across the floor is his dish. He swims, dances 
and chalks up a fine bowling score. When he wants 
a rest, he turns in at a New York hospital where 
he can play the lead and let doctor and nurse direct. 


YEARS from now people will say to their grand- 
children, I saw Cornell as Candida, as Juliet and 
as Elizabeth Barrett Browning; the fame of the 
actress will have swallowed up that of the producer. 
Yet it is possible that Katharine Cornell is less 
proud of her place as first lady of the American 
theatre than of the fact that it was her hand which 
threw open to a drama-hungry people the doors of 
playhouses the country over which had been dark 
fora generation. Katharine Cornell is a born trouper; 
she needs a trouper’s various and varied audiences 
to lure out the full richness of her performance. And 
how could she get such audiences when half of the 


WHO’S WHO 


country’s theatres were bolted tight, except by 
unlocking these doors herself? No doubt this purpose 
was in the back of her mind when she assumed the 
dual responsibilities of actress-manager in 1931 with 
the production of The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
It took five tries— The Barretts, the disappoint- 
ments of Lucrece and Alien Corn and the successes 
of Romeo and Fuliet and Candida — to set up a trio 
of productions with which to take safely to the road, 
with that master hand at public relations, the late 
Ray Henderson, to clear the way for her and the 
excellent company she had marshalled. That trans- 
continental tour in 1933 covered 17,000 miles and 77 
cities and conclusively demonstrated a spread of 
untilled theatre fields at a time when almost every 
Broadway producer except herself was convinced 
that the road was dead. 

Since then, Cornell productions — Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic directing — have followed at the rate of 
about one a year: Flowers of the Forest, Saint Foan, 
The Wingless Victory, Herod and Mariamne, No 
Time for Comedy and The Doctor's Dilemma. The 
successes among these were promptly taken to the 
hinterland, even at the expense of shutting down 
still profitable runs. Sometimes the process was 
reversed, as last fall, when Miss Cornell opened 
Henri Bernstein’s Rose Burke in San Francisco, 
working east on an itinerary which fell just short of 
Broadway. Then, as the New York season was 
threatening to pass out completely for lack of sub- 
stantial fare, she brought in an all-star revival of 
Candida under the auspices of the American Theatre 
Wing War Services for the benefit of the Army 
Emergency Fund and the Navy Relief Society. 

Cornell’s stage career goes back to the days of the 
Washington Square Players. It was at one of their 
performances that Guthrie McClintic, casting direc- 
tor and talent scout for Winthrop Ames, wrote on 
his program opposite Katharine Cornell’s name, 
‘Interesting, monotonous, watch’. He was her hus- 
band and director by the time she achieved stardom 
as Iris March in The Green Hat, and has staged every 
one of her plays since. The Cornell-McClintic home 
overlooks the East River; there is a summer place at 
Martha’s Vineyard. Both know the sound of music 
and the smell of good cooking. Reading, swimming, 
travel and the care of her beloved dachshunds are 
Miss Cornell’s other hobbies. Her favorite producer 
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Katharine Cornell 




































successes have been The Barretts, Romeo and Fuliet, 
Saint Foan, Candida and The Doctor's Dilemma; she 
still looks back with fond regret upon her ‘favorite 
flop’, Lucrece. 


Guthrie McClintic has been directing and produc- 
ing plays with conspicuous success since 1921 when 
with the backing and blessing of Winthrop Ames, 
whom he had served as stage manager and assistant 
for the previous eight years, he presented A. A. 
Milne’s The Dover Road at the Bijou Theatre. Al- 
though his productions have included S. N. Behr- 
man’s Brief Moment, Edgar Wallace’s Criminal at 
Large, Dorothy and DuBose Heyward’s Maméa’s 
Daughters and Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset, High 
Tor and The Star Wagon, Mr. McClintic is probably 
best known for and proudest of his direction of all 
Katharine Cornell’s plays, including such notable 
successes as The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Romeo 
and Fuliet, The Doctor’s Dilemma and both revivals 
of Candida. He first saw Miss Cornell when he was 
scouting players for Winthrop Ames. Then while 
directing Jessie Bonstelle’s Detroit stock company 
he became acquainted with the young lady, whom 
he married in 1921. 

More interested in the direction than the man- 
agement of plays, Mr. McClintic prides himself on 
having introduced to these shores such actors as 
Maurice Evans, Ralph Richardson (both in Romeo 
and Fuliet), Brian Aherne (The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street) and Emlyn Williams (Criminal at Large). 
Moreover, it was he who presented John Gielgud, 
practically unknown to American audiences, in 
Hamlet, and who inaugurated a revival of interest in 
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Shakespeare with the aforementioned Romeo an 
Fuliet. That particular breeding ground of talent 
likewise introduced Orson Welles to New York 
Guthrie McClintic is a distinguished example gf 
the combination of producer-manager-director cha. 
acteristic of the present theatre generation. He dog 
not hesitate, however, to accept directing assign. 
ments from other producers than Miss Cornell an 
himself, as witness The Shanghai Gesture, Eth 


Frome, The Old Maid, Parnell and Key Largo, Ing | 


crisis he is perfectly capable of stepping into a rok 
as he did when Alexander Woollcott was taken jj 
during the tryout of Brief Moment. Among his 
favorite productions was Sidney Howard’s Yello 
Fack (1934) which played only 79 performances; jy 
the cast, all virtually unknown at the time, wer 
James Stewart, Samuel Levene, Myron McCormick, 
Millard Mitchell and Eduardo Cianelli. Many acton 
such as these and Burgess Meredith (to name a 
other conspicuous example) are willing to attribur 
their development to his evocative direction. 


THIS year’s brilliant revival of Porgy and Bess ws 
clearly predestined— from the moment wha 


Cheryl Crawford read and fell in love with tk . 


script of the original Porgy back in 1927 as casting 
director and assistant stage manager of the Theatr 
Guild. She shared the labors and the satisfactions 
of the run in New York and on tour, and played 
guardian to the company when it took the produ. 
tion to London. She had moved on to the Grow 
Theatre when the play, transformed into a fok 
opera, triumphantly took the Guild stage, but th 
final curtain of the original run had scarcely rug 
down when the idea of a revival was in her mind 
Six years later, a gala week at the end of the ig 


Cheryl Crawford and 
John Wildberg 
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season of the Maplewood Theatre, and Porgy and 
Bess with most of the original cast was hers at last. 

Chery! Crawford’s devotion to the theatre first 
burst into flame at Smith College, from which she 
went — notebook in hand — to a secretarial job at 
the Guild Theatre. It soon became apparent that 
this was sheer waste of sound talent, and Miss Craw- 
ford found herself an important part of the organiza- 
tion backstage. She left the Guild in 1932 to become 
one of the founders of the Group Theatre, remain- 
ing with them on the production end for eight 

ears. Her first venture under her own banner was 

All the Living (1938) — it still remains her favorite 
roduction — followed by Family Portrait with 
Fadith Anderson. She was then called to take charge 
of the extraordinarily successful summer theatre in 
Maplewood, New Jersey, a base of operations which 
she still occupies with her associate, John Wildberg, 
and from which she brought the Gershwin revival 
to Broadway this spring. Two other Broadway 
ventures preceded this last season: Marc Connelly’s 
The Flowers of Virtue with Frank Craven, and a 
revival of J. M. Barrie’s 4 Kiss for Cinderella in 
which Luise Rainer was starred. 

According to her own admission, Cheryl Crawford 
is a ‘frustrated actress’; under the circumstances, 
one wonders just what the word ‘frustrated’ means. 
She is said to know the lyrics and tunes of more 
American popular songs — word for word and note 
by note — than any other living American, and will 
sing any one of them in a unique voice at the drop 
ofa hat. Her collection of popular sheet music would 
be a proud prize for any museum of Americana. 


JUST why a staunch Episcopalian, only son of a 
Philadelphia Main Line family, should turn into a 
producer of musical comedy smash hits is a mystery 
that has never been satisfactorily cleared up. Per- 


| hapsit all goes back to the age of ten when a five-act 
| drama — self-written, entitled ‘The Unhappy End- 


| ing’ and performed in the family nursery — went 


up in a blaze started from the candles used for foot- 
lights. The young impresario, Vinton Freedley, 
was undoubtedly directing when the fire department 
arrived, and he can still be found in the pit con- 
ducting the orchestra for the finale as the curtain 
rings down upon the premiére of another song-and- 
dance blaze. Since these have included Lady, Be 
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Vinton Freedley 





Good!, Girl Crazy, Hold Everything, Funny Face, 
Spring Is Here, Oh, Kay!, Tip-Toes, Anything Goes, 
Red Hot and Blue, Leave It to Me! and Let’s Face It!, 
there can be little objection — as long as Vinton 
Freedley continues to produce musicals — if the 
mystery is left unexplained. 

Not everything Mr. Freedley has touched im- 
mediately turned to fire. Singin’ the Blues, a Negro 
song-and-dance production with an excellent cast, 
stands in the record as a ‘favorite flop’. But Cabin 
in the Sky, done in association with Albert Lewis, 
served to vindicate the producer’s belief in the suc- 
cess this genre deserves. His ventures in the field of 
more serious drama have yet to bear rich fruit; a 
revival of Liliom three seasons back, with Burgess 
Meredith and Ingrid Bergman, and Molnar’s Deii- 
cate Story last year both had ‘unhappy endings’. 
But they have not shaken Freedley’s intention to do 
more plays without benefit of song and dance. 

Headed originally for a legal career, Vinton 
Freedley yielded as early as Groton to the fascina- 
tion of acting, and continued at Harvard to divide 
his loyalties between books, the gridiron and the 
Hasty Pudding shows. After two years of law at the 
University of Pennsylvania, he embarked upon a 
theatre career, his first role as actor being with 
Holbrook Blinn in L’E/évation. Five years in the 
thick of things, back stage, on stage and out front, 
and he was ready to try out some ideas for musical 
shows that kept bubbling over. The rest is theatre 
history. 

Trim, athletic, dapper, Vinton Freedley is one 
of the more affable citizens of Broadway, an un- 
ruffed arbiter in a sea of temperament. ‘One expects 
actors, writers and musicians to be excitable during 
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rehearsals,’ he says; ‘somebody has to be calm and 
it might just as well be the producer.’ But keeping 
caim during crises implies other moments of relaxa- 
tion, and hunting excursions and a 160 acre farm in 
Connecticut offer such opportunities when Mr. 
Freedley is not in production or keeping books for 
the Actors’ Fund of America or presiding over the 
Episcopal Actors’ Guild. 


WHEN ‘John Golden presents’ first appeared on a 
playbill twenty-six years ago, ‘Lyrics by John 
Golden’ was already a familiar credit line on many 
a song hit. Even today ‘Poor Butterfly’ and ‘Good- 
bye Girls, I’m Through’ will awake tender memo- 
ries. A writer of popular songs has to be close to the 
heart of the common man. He must know how to 
find the universal denominator of human emotions, 
and where to search out — logically — the haunt 
of the happy ending. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that John Golden saw the possibilities of Lightnin’, 
whose three-year run (1918 to 1921) set a Broadway 
record, only twice surpassed since then; that Seventh 
Heaven was produced under his aegis; and that he is 
still being repaid for his delight and faith in Claudia. 
From a record of nearly one hundred productions it 
would be easy to add other items that prove his 
canny understanding of popular audiences — for 
example, Turn to the Right, (his first production), 
Three Wise Fools, The First Year, Thank-U, Pigs, 
Let Us Be Gay, Susan and God, Skylark. 

Wherever this shrewdness came from — birth in 
New York, childhood in a small Ohio town, writing 
plays and working as an extra while holding down 
an office-boy job— it has been abetted by the 
capacity for hard work. John Golden won his pro- 








ducer spurs in the school which believed in get; 
to the office on Saturday even during the dog days 
He sees every show on or within practical radius of 
Broadway, winter and summer. He personally jp, 
spects around 200 scripts a year. He is in at the re 
writing of every scene and line of a play he is pro. 
ducing and will spend months getting the script ang 
the preparations just as he wants them. This takes 
time, which cannot be wasted on vacations or even 
in the barber’s chair. Broadway legend says tha 
many players and playwrights actually meet him 
for the first time under lather in the care of his 
favorite barber. 

To him that does, more shall be given to do. Joh 
Golden personally supervises the finances of the 
Stage Relief Fund and the Percy Williams Hom 
for aged actors and is in on dozens of other theatr 
and public-spirited enterprises. As he did in Worl 
War I, he has again set up a system of collaboration 
with the Defense Recreation Committee whereby 
over a million and a half free tickets have 
been distributed to men in the ranks, and he organ. 
ized the Officers’ Service Committee through which 
officers on leave receive theatre tickets at half price 


Claudia has been his most gratifying success. He . 


has a warm feeling in his heart for Four Wall 
it wasn’t particularly successful but it brought Pau) 
Muni for the first time to the English-speaking 
stage. But his most favorite failure was Divin 
Drudge because he had so much joy collaborating 
with Vicki Baum in writing the play, and becauseit 
gave him the opportunity of introducing Mady 
Christians to American audiences. 


FROM the lower East Side to the well of Time 
Square is a subway ride, but not in the theatre no 
in Max Gordon’s book. His story is the long way 
round and the hard way up — via burlesque and 
vaudeville. A brother of the late Cliff Gordon, om 
of the priceless monologists of his era, Max Gordon 
began his career in the show business as a pres 
agent for a Hyde & Behman burlesque unit. Selling 
acts for vaudeville came next, at first for the smalle 
circuits, then for the Keith-Orpheum chain. The 
producer emerged when Mr. Gordon paired up wit 
Albert Lewis to specialize in the production d 
sketches by such playwrights as Aaron Hoffman and 
Edward Burke. It was in the office of Lewis & Go 
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don that an unknown dramatist appeared one day, 
bashful and broke but with a one-acter called Jn 
the Zone. Gordon read it and gave the writer a fifty 
dollar advance. He turned out to be Eugene O’Neill. 
The legitimate theatre was reached when the 
partners joined with the Sam H. Harris office in 
presenting several full-length plays, among them 
Welcome Stranger, Rain (which made theatre and 
box-office history with Jeanne Eagels), The Nervous 
Wreck, The Fazz Singer, Secrets and Six Cylinder 
Love. Following a spell of work in Chicago where 
he served as czar of vaudeville for the mid-west, 
Max Gordon returned east in 1930 to sponsor his 
first solo effort, Three’s a Crowd, with Fred Allen, 
Libby Holman and Clifton Webb. In the succeeding 
eight years, his fostering hand enriched the Broad- 
way scene with such musicals and plays as The Band 
Wagon, Flying Colors, Design for Living, Roberta, 
The Shining Hour, Dodsworth, His Master's Voice, 
Ethan Frome, Pride and Prejudice, Othello, The 
Women, Sing Out the News and Very Warm for May. 
Two years ago a pair of new playwrights, Joseph 
Fields and Jerome Chodorov, crossed Max Gordon’s 
path. The result was the comedy hit, My Sister 
Eileen (now well past its 7ooth performance), fol- 
lowed last season by its younger sister, Junior Miss. 
Max Gordon is known as a shrewd chooser of 
plays and a skilful caster responsive to good work. 
He holds the record for long-run hits. His favorite 
shows, however, have not always been his most 
successful. He was really crushed when Very Warm 
for May failed to compel wide public affection, and 
was as deeply disappointed with the showing of 
Sunny River. His favorite failure, however, was St. 

Helena, which made a star of Maurice Evans. 





TWENTY-SIX years working with the Theatre 


WHO’S WHO 


Guild and with each other — that is the story of 
Theresa Helburn and Lawrence Langner, a feat 
of managerial persistence that would be hard to 
duplicate. Lawrence Langner is the senior member of 
the redoubtable partnership by virtue of being in on 
the birth of the Guild. He got his first taste of the 
theatre in London as a junior clerk with Bannister 
Howard, producer, and Ben Greet. Parental plans, 
however, made him a patent attorney, and in that 
capacity he came to this country at the age of 
twenty, organized his own firm, and has been at the 
business ever since. To make a second profession of 
a new theatre movement came naturally to a pro- 
moter of inventions. He helped to found the Wash- 
ington Square Players, writing License, their first 
play. When the group became a war casualty, it was 
Langner who first conceived the phoenix that would 
rise from its ashes. 

The story of the Theatre Guild is too well known 
to need retelling. One bit of its fortune lay in the 
fact that the patent business frequently took Law- 
rence Langner to the continent; his scent for impor- 
tant new playwriting did the rest. Perhaps only an 
attorney could have snared Shaw and with him the 
permission to cut Back to Methuselah. Much later, 
while Langner’s left hand still helped to guide pro- 
duction at the Guild, his right established the 
Westport Country Playhouse for other experiment. 
And when the Guild finally came under the sole 
direction of Miss Helburn and himself in 1939, right 
and left joined to present such new plays as The 
Philadelphia Story starring Katharine Hepburn and 
(with Eddie Dowling) The Time of Your Life and 
such revivals as Twelfth Night and The Rivals. 

Among the twenty plays which Mr. Langner has 
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written, The Pursuit of Happiness, done in col- 
laboration with his wife, Armina Marshall, achieved 
the largest success. Two new brain children — not 
plays — have roles in the prosecution of the war: 
the National Inventors’ Council, and a National 
Advisory Council to the Committee on Patents of 
the House of Representatives, both of which Mr. 
Langner serves as secretary. 

Junior member of the partnership by one year, 
Theresa Helburn took advantage of Bryn Mawr to 
turn loose a hitherto repressed love of the theatre, 
breaking forth in plays, drama groups and a thesis 
on Pinero which won her honors, the English prize 
and a year in the ‘47 Workshop’. She joined the 
newly formed Washington Square Players as an 
actress. Parental objection put a stop to that but 
could not prevent her from writing plays: Gilmor 
Brown presented one in San Francisco; another, 
Alison Makes Hay, came to Broadway. 

Soon she was doctoring the growing pains of the 
newly organized Theatre Guild, first in an advisory 
capacity, then as one of the Board of Directors. Her 
chief concern has been the mysteries of casting and 
the even more intricate details of production busi- 
ness. Occasionally she has directed — the outstand- 
ing instance was Mary of Scotland— and she put 
several of the Guild’s premiéres through their pre- 
liminary paces at the Westport Country Playhouse. 
She organized the Studio Theatre, a junior guild 
that was to become source material for the Group 
Theatre, and she set up the Theatre Guild Acting 
School (1926-28). With this large schedule she has 
found time for a stay in Hollywood in 1935 and for 
annual trips to Europe to keep in close touch with 
the Guild’s foreign playwrights. 

In the long seasons at the Guild, many plays have 
won special spots in the hearts of Langner and Hel- 
burn. Among their favorite successes, quickly 
picked at random, are Porgy, Liliom, Saint Foan and 
Strange Interlude. ‘Favorite failures’: The Moon in 
the Yellow River, A Month in the Country, fuarez 
and Maximilian and Hope for a Harvest. 


Gilbert Miller has been producing plays since 1916, 
when he carried his father’s successful production of 
Daddy Long-Legs to the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
London, inaugurating a career as international pro- 
ducer only equaled by that of Charles Frohman. 
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Gilbert Miller 


If, in spite of that long and active service, he is stil 
sometimes spoken of as one of the younger generation 
of producers, it is because of the fame of the theatre 
generations behind him. When his father appeared 
in 1906 as the hero of William Vaughn Moody 
The Great Divide, the first ‘modern American play’, 
he — Henry Miller — was a leader of the yo 
generation. And his grandmother, Matilda Heron, 
was of the younger generation when she playei 
Camille to Edward A. Sothern’s Armand. 

The Millers like to travel the newer way, An 
enthusiastic aviator, Gilbert Miller has flown many 
thousands of miles in both Europe and America, and 
on both continents he has been theatre-owner, pr. 
ducer, director. Among the American successes 
which have been all or partly his, he counts Paris 
The Play's the Thing, Fourney’s End, Berkeley 
Square, The Good Fairy, The Late Christopher Bean, 
The Petrified Forest, Victoria Regina, Tovarich and 
Ladies in Retirement; among his London hits Michad 
and Mary, Payment Deferred, The Late Christopha 
Bean, Her Cardboard Lover, Berkeley Square, Strang 
Interlude, Reunion in Vienna (with Lynn Fontanm 
and Alfred Lunt, of course), Tovarich, Pride and 
Prejudice and Victoria Regina. One of his favorite 
playwrights is Ferenc Molnar, who presented him 
with The Play’s the Thing and The Good Fairy. 

Fond of good food and good company, he neither 
mourns his failures nor wears out his friends 
calling undue attention to his successes. He has 
directed many of his own productions despite hi 
multiplicity of plays on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Brock Pemberton’s initial production was Ewe 
Madame with Gilda Varesi; it reached the boards | 
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Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in the classic “ burlesque’ version of the 
killing of Dan McGrew that supplies one of the hilarious routines in Star and 
Garter. The scene is ‘in the Malamute Saloon’; the moment pictured here be- 
longs to ‘a miner’ and ‘the Lady that’s known as “‘Lou”’’; the piano is 
loudly ‘baroque’ and so are the comic points. 
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UNCLE HARRY 


In a tavern interior of Howard Bay’s designing, Uncle Harry, skilfully por- 
trayed by Joseph Schildkraut, elaborates the trail of circumstantial evidence 
and suggestion that will lay the murder of his sister Lucy now all prepared 
at sister Lettie’s door. Thomas Job’s play slipped 1 in last May, carried 
easily through the summer and is clearly all set for the new season. Eva Le 
Gallienne and Joseph Schildkraut, who thrice starred together in Li/iom, 
accumulating a record of 948 performances, again make an intense, versa- 
tile and brilliant team, supported by a highly satisfactory cast. Directed by 
Lem Ward, this study of the worm that turns eschews mystery for analysis to 
make an absorbing theatre evening. 





Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 





When This 1s the Army takes time out to discuss ‘What the Well-dressed 

, Man in Harlem Will Wear’, it has such recruits as Cpl. George Anderson, 
Pvt. Marion ‘Spoons’ Brown and Cpl. James ‘Stump’ Cross to carry on the 
conversation in Harlem’s own tongue — dancing feet — backed by Pvt. 
John Koenig’s magnificent drop. They and their buddies work into one of 
the most rousing acts of the Army’s smash sell-out show. This Is the Army 
opens a country-wide tour in Washington on September 28. 














Cosmo-Sileo 





As if a civilian body were not awkward enough, The Three Rookies, Donald 
Arthur, Meryl Baxter and Neil Rose, have put on skates. They make fun in 
Stars on Ice along with Freddie Trenkler, The Four Bruises and other mad- 
sters who think nothing of risking their necks for a laugh — all to restore a 
feeling of superiority after one has gaped in awe at the beautiful, incredible 
feats lightly served up at the Center Theatre. 
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1920 and was a huge success. Perhaps newspaper- 
men are expected to hit the jackpot on the first 
try. At any rate, that was Brock Pemberton’s pro- 
fession when, a native Kansan, he came to New 
York. Many people remember him as one of the 
most silent yet understanding and responsive of 
interviewers when he was assistant dramatic editor 
of The New York Times. In time he transferred to 
the hand-out end of the business, becoming press 

t for Arthur Hopkins, sharing and earning a 
share of the best days at the Plymouth. From that, 
it was only a step to making theatre news himself. 
Until he produced Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, the works of Luigi Pirandello had not been 
performed outside Italy. Always interested in 
American drama, he gave such playwrights as Zona 
Gale (Miss Lulu Bett), Sidney Howard (Swords) 
and Maxwell Anderson (White Desert) their first 
Broadway productions. And his longest-run hit, 
Strictly Dishonorable, first gave Preston Sturges a 
taste of Broadway success. 

Other notable Pemberton productions have been 
Personal Appearance, Ceiling Zero, Glamour Pre- 
ferred and Kiss the Boys Goodbye, all staged in asso- 
ciation with Antoinette Perry. He regards Goin’ 
Home his ‘favorite failure’. 

Brock Pemberton’s theatre activities extend far 
beyond the circle of his own immediate interests. 
Whenever theatre committees go to Washington, 
he is always on them. He has been an active and 
persistent worker for theatre reform and often its 
most audible champion. Campaigning to curb ticket 
speculation, he was largely responsible not only for 
the drafting and establishment of the Ticket Code 
but for making the public understand its workings. 





WHO’S WHO 


NOTHING could be more American than Life with 
Father or more genuinely American than the fact 
that it was produced by Oscar Serlin. For at nine 
years of age he was an immigrant, a Polish boy 
tasting ice cream for the first time on the boat bear- 
ing the Serlin family to the land of promise. In 
Chicago, where the family dug in, young Oscar ex- 
changed Russian and Yiddish for English, a Greek 
Orthodox for an American public school. Soon his 
spare moments were occupied as a candy butcher in 
the Victoria theatre; he graduated successively to 
the posts of usher, ticket taker and box-office man. 
At the age of 18 he was assistant manager of the 
Olympic Theatre, and for a time he served as a 
‘super’ in the Chicago Opera Company. His high 
school found in him an all-Cook County football 
player and an author of one of the annual school 
plays, a pattern which Oscar Serlin repeated at De 
Paul University by becoming captain of the football 
team and student manager of the theatre. A Cook’s 
tour of Europe’s stages, a try as a gag writer in San 
Antonio and a turn as assistant to a Chicago bur- 
lesque impresario followed in quick succession. Then 
New York to assist an old friend, Marion Gering, in 
a series of production ventures: Skidding (the basis 
for the Judge Hardy film saga), Solitaire, Martin 
Flavin’s Broken Dishes (which brought Bette Davis 
into the Broadway news) and Lost Sheep. 

By 1929 Mr. Serlin was in on Preston Sturges’ 
first Broadway production, Guinea Pigs, but this 
proved to be the harbinger not of success but of 
long, lean days when even the traditional shoestring 
was not to be found. The first break came when he 
was named an assistant producer for Paramount, 
later to head its talent department in the east, for- 
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warding such players to Hollywood as Cary Grant, 
Fred MacMurray and Margo. In 1937, the idea that 
a play should be made of Clarence Day’s vignettes 
was much in the air. How Oscar Serlin built and 
smoothed the road between the idea and the trium- 
phant premiére of Life with Father on November 8, 
1939 is a classic story in managerial enterprise and 
tact. Equally instructive in persistence and resource- 
fulness has been the play’s career at popular prices 
on the road, fostered in the face of shrewd and 
determined opposition. 

Last season Oscar Serlin brought John Steinbeck’s 
The Moon Is Down to Broadway for a stormy, brief 
but important stay. The King’s Maid, tried out in 
Baltimore last fall, failed to make the big time. The 
producer helped to translate and to set it for the 
stage; Mr. Serlin still thinks it a significant play 
that deserved a better fate. 


THE Messrs. Shubert — Lee and J. J.— have one 
interest in the theatre shared by no other producer 
in this Who’s Who: they own or operate on lease 26 
of New York’s 38 legitimate theatres, and some 15 
in other cities. The practice of cornering theatres 
— which reached its apogee in the twenties with a 
chain of goo theatres from coast to coast, held to- 
gether by lease and controlled bookings — began in 
their home town of Rochester when the brothers 
were scarcely out of their teens. A foothold in New 
York production was gained in 1900 when their 
elder brother, Sam S., leased the old Herald Square 
Theatre for Richard Mansfield’s production of 
Fulius Caesar. They bucked the powerful Klaw and 
Erlanger syndicate, eventually ran it out of business 
and took its place. 


Lee and J. J. Shubert 

















Under the circumstances, most men would be con. 
tent with the profits and the ease of landlordism, 
Not the Shuberts. They are intensely interested jy 
everything that concerns the theatre — man 
ment, talent, production. Lee, the older brother, ca 
be found in and around Theatre Street, that portion 
of the West 40’s where Shubert Alley — the only 
thoroughfare in New York named for a theatricg 
producer — is the focal point. He attends a constay 


round of play openings, haunts night clubs in seanh } 


of new talent, holds late-at-night conferences wih 
his house managers, and as often as not winds upa 
16-hour day with a session of pinochle. From his 
office in a turret of the Shubert Theatre has come; 
substantial share of the nut for such diverse produe. 
tions as The Children’s Hour, Shadow and Substang 
and Hellzapoppin. As often as not, if a producer has 
sufficient faith in a venture to put up $0 percento 
the production cost, Mr. Lee will advance the othe 
50 percent, small or large though the figure may be 
If one out of every three such gambles turns oy 
well, Mr. Lee feels the result is satisfactory. 

J. J. Shubert has a predilection for continentd 
musical shows, a sentimental attachment perhaps 
but one that has proved highly profitable. Eve 
Hellzapoppin has not equalled the record of Th 
Student Prince as a moneymaker; Blossom Time and 
My Maryland were almost as fruitful. These mus. 
cals came out of J. J.’s office in the Sardi Building 
each brother produces his own type of show without 
interference from the other. 

The roll of famous stars who have played unde 
Shubert management goes back to Sothern ani 
Marlowe, William Faversham, De Wolf Hoppe, 
Lillian Russell, Eddie Foy, Lew Fields and Sara 
Bernhardt. Outstanding productions have includei 
Sinbad, Maytime, ten editions of The Passing Sha 
(beginning in 1912), Js Zat So?, John Drinkwater 
Bird in Hand, the Artists and Models series, Youy 
Sinners, The Blue Mouse and Topaze. The Shubert 
brought Death Takes a Holiday to Broadway, Arndi 


Daly in Candida, Fanny’s First Play, and manyd 


the works of Clyde Fitch, Augustus Thomas ani 
Eugene Brieux. Of their failures, Mr. Lee regret 
more than anything the short run of the Jat 
Buchanan and Evelyn Laye musical, Between th 
Devil, five seasons ago. One of their ventures the 
believed in so strongly that they gave it three sp 
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arate productions with three different casts, but 4 
Trip to Pressburg has yet to achieve the success they 
thought it merited. 

New York’s Stage Door Canteen, merriest meet- 
ing place of the service men of the United Nations, is 
housed in the basement of the Forty-Fourth Street 
Theatre, contribution of the Shuberts to the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing War Services. 


THERE was a time, in the spring of 1941, when 
three hits directed and produced by Herman 
Shumlin were running on Broadway at the same 
time. That does not happen to many producers on a 
highway where seventy-five percent of the traffic 
fails to reach its destination; or — to put it more 
simply — where three fourths of all plays produced 
are failures. Shumlin did not start with luck — or 
skill — all on his side. He began on Jed Harris’ 
managerial staff, emerged as a producer in his own 
right with Willard Keefe’s Ce/edrity in 1927 and had 
three more failures in the next three years before his 
ledger finally saw black with The Last Mile. 
Shumlin has staged all of his productions since 
Grand Hotel, which he produced with great success 
in 1930, carrying Eugenie Leontovich to stardom. 
He is known to actors as a sympathetic and helpful 
friend and also as a thorough, painstaking director 
who is never satisfied until he gets the exact effects 
he desires no matter how much work it takes. He 
is as likely to call a company for rehearsal in the 
fiftieth as the fifth week of its engagement, and 
spends many evenings at his own productions check- 
ing on the performance to be sure that the level is 
maintained. Although he has presented such suc- 
cesses as The Last Mile, Grand Hotel, The Male 
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Animal and The Corn Is Green, he is proudest of 
having produced Lillian Hellman’s three hits, The 
Children’s Hour, The Little Foxes and Watch on the 
Rhine, and her one box-office failure, Days to Come, 
which he has long wanted to present for a second 
time on Broadway. An occasional fisherman and 
boatsman, the theatre is his consuming interest. 

Before Mr. Shumlin digs in for the new season 
on Forty-Second Street, where he occupies the office 
that Arch Selwyn had for years, he will have directed 
the film version of Watch on the Rhine, with a good 
share of the original stage cast again under his 
command. His motor boat has been idle this summer 
in consequence. 





Carly Wharton and 
Martin Gabel 


A COMMERCIAL artist and an actor playing 
Cassius met during the 1937 run of the Mercury 
Theatre Fulius Caesar. The result: a producer team, 
now of five years’ standing, which joined the big 
time by getting in on the Day Tuttle and Richard 
Skinner revival of Charley’s Aunt (everyone said it 
couldn’t be successful) and staging last season’s 
Cafe Crown. Carly Wharton, to start with the 
distaff side, migrated in 1919 from Hollywood where 
she had been operating an Art Service for advertis- 
ing agencies in Los Angeles. Soon she was working 
in New York with Willy Pogany, lending her decora- 
tive hand to night clubs, banquet rooms and several 
plays. In time she re-established Art Service, New 
York address, with a staff of seven artists. Some- 
where along the line she met and married John 
Wharton, attorney (there are now two children — 
girls); and found time to write and produce La 
Cucaracha, first color film, which won an Academy 
Award. Excursions backstage became more and 
more frequent, her talents being called upon to 
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garnish Theatre Guild, Potter & Haight and Crosby 
Gaige productions. In 1937 she ventured for the 
first time into production with Too Many Heroes, 
written by Dore Schary and directed by Garson 
Kanin. 

Meanwhile, Martin Gabel had graduated from 
Lehigh University and the American Academy of 
Dramatic Art, and had embarked upon an actor’s 
career — legitimate and radio. Among the stage 

lays which used him prominently were Man Bites 
Dog, The Sky’s the Limit, Three Men on a Horse, 
Dead End, Ten Million Ghosts, the aforesaid Fulius 
Caesar and Danton’s Death. He directed Young 
Couple Wanted. On the radio he became a star 
standby of Big Sister and has been on call for feature 
roles in a stream of dramatic shows. 

The partnership which started with the meeting 
at the Mercury Theatre put its money first on a 
piece of Life with Father, a plunge that is still bring- 
ing in nice returns. As co-producers and associate 
investors, Wharton & Gabel have continued to find 
their fingers usefully in such other Broadway pies as 
Charley’s Aunt. The firm’s first independent venture, 
Medicine Show, in which Martin Gabel likewise 
acted, turned out to be a ‘favorite failure’, a ‘living 
newspaper” whose life the producers still feel was 
cut untimely short. The Cream in the Well (which 
Martin Gabel also directed) and Cafe Crown com- 
plete the story to date. 


MANY a playwright has dreamed of a producer 
whose feet are anchored in Wall Street but whose 
heart is firmly planted on Broadway. Noel Coward 
would be the man to meet that dream in the flesh — 
on a day when arguments with the corps of pro- 
ducers sponsoring The Vortex had reduced the play- 
wright to the point of exhaustion. Could John 
C. Wilson — an introduction had actually taken 
place in London the year before — recommend a 
desirable man? With characteristic candor, John C. 
Wilson named himself. The result was not only a 
production but a partnership that expanded to 
include the Lunts and that eventually brought to 
New York Point Valaine, Tonight at 8:30, George 
and Margaret, Set to Music, Dear Octopus and this 
= season Blithe Spirit— all under the playbill 
ine, ‘John C. Wilson presents’. 
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John C. Wilson 
and 
‘Blithe Spirit’ 






At first, Mr. Wilson was content to direct only 
the business affairs of the quartet. Yet he soon 
foresaw, in the widespread activities of Mr. Coward 
and the Lunts, the emergency that was to make 
him one of the small band of producers who direct 
their own productions. He began to school himself 
in the summer theatres, directing such stars as 
Gertrude Lawrence, Tallulah Bankhead and Grace 
George. In all truth, the ambition to direct went 
back to prep school days at Andover and later at 
Yale where he answered every casting call of the 
Drama Club and profited by the instruction of its 
preceptor, Monty Woolley. When Wall Street 
claimed him upon graduation, he found solace in 
amateur theatricals and, eventually, release in a 
protessional company. He toured with Genevieve 
Tobin in Polly Preferred, and went from there into 
the movies, working as an assistant director at the 
Paramount Studios on Long Island. A summer in 
Sicily amassed a drawer-full of scenarios but failed 
to establish him in a new career. Meeting Nod 
Coward did that for him. . 

Besides the plays already mentioned, Mr. Wilson 
has produced Excursion, this time on his own. In 
London, the Wilson-Coward-Lunt quartet was | 
jointly implicated in the productions of The Royal 
Family, Biography, You Can’t Take It With You, 
Idiot’s Delight and Amphitryon 38 and various | 
Coward plays. Mr. Wilson is allied with H. M. | 
Tennant, Ltd., in London, who among the latest of f 
their many activities sponsored the original produc 
tion of Blithe Spirit at the Piccadilly Theatre. This 
fall he and Alfred Lunt will direct S. N. Behrman’ 
new play, The Pirate. 
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Bing Crosby and Fred 

Astaire in Holiday Inn 

y# EN the motion picture producers set out to bestow their favors with a lavish hand, 

UW the hand too often proves more heavy than bounteous, and the favors become instead 

the banes of over-long productions, too many stars and a plot that pales in the surrounding 

glitter. When, on the other hand, a spectacularly generous investment turns out to be good 

entertainment besides, there is cause for celebration; which is why, several times this sum- 
mer, there have been distinct signs of fireworks on the moon. 

The Warner Brothers led the parade with Yankee Doodle Dandy, in which James Cagney’s 
fine portrait of George M. Cohan in song and dance, transcending mere impersonation, 
vies with Cohan’s own nostalgic music as the surprise attraction of this attractive film. 
At the Paramount Studios, Bing Crosby, Fred Astaire and Irving Berlin have taken per- 
manent tenure on the throne of glory for their contributions to Holiday Inn, that good- 
natured extravaganza in which everyone has his own version of a high good time: Irving 
Berlin revives his classic ‘Easter Parade’ and adds to it some pleasant new tunes; Bing 
Crosby sings them and plays expertly his charming version of a cheerful lazyman; Fred 
Astaire performs some of his most crisply executed dances, including a brilliant solo with 
firecrackers; Mark Sandrich directs this festival, and the audience drinks it all up with 
plenty of laughs. Twentieth Century-Fox’s contribution is Tales of Manhattan (which we 
wrongly credited to Universal in July), Julien Duvivier’s film of several episodes ingeniously 
tied together by the device of a peripatetic tailcoat. Except for its form, and some pleasant 
moments, the film is mainly notable as a business feat — a system whereby more expensive 
stars can be used per square inch than ever before. 

MGM did not set out to empty its pocketbook for Mrs. Miniver, so that this picture has 





























Warner Brothers 





Richard Whorf, 8. Z. Sakall and James Cagney in Yankee Doodle Dandy 


less delusions of grandeur than the others, but it owns as firm a place in the public heart. 
That it is not so significant a film as its early acclaim would have you believe does not alter 
the fact that it is deeply moving, handsomely acted by Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon, 
Teresa Wright and the rest, and tastefully directed by William Wyler for sentiment ithout 
sentimentality. Over at Columbia Pictures, the advertising department had plenty of 
evidence that Talk of the Town was just that; with Jean Arthur as The Woman, Cary 
Grant an attractive reprobate, Ronald Colman the Other Man, with George Stevens director, 
Irwin Shaw and Sidney Buchman on the writing end, what more could the town ask? 

The record of big-time pictures continues with a couple of less fortunate entries: from 








20th Century-Fox 





Monty Woolley and Roddy McDowall in The Pied Piper 


Universal comes Gregory La Cava’s Lady in a ‘fam with Irene Dunne, which serves chiefly 
to prove that Mr. La Cava’s frequently successful freehand method of plot construction 
can sometimes return to plague the inventor. Samuel Goldwyn’s film biography of Lou 
Gehrig, The Pride of the Yankees, is more disappointing because it was made with such 
obvious earnestness and affection. It will earn its way easily on Lou Gehrig’s and Gary 
Cooper’s names, and yet it falters as biography because it sidetracks the essential fact that 
Gehrig’s importance was as a man of baseball and not as a clumsy but affectionate son and 
husband. RKO, which released the Gehrig film, also released Walt Disney’s Bamdéi, bringing 
a new roster of endearing animals to the animated screen. The young Bambi, Thumper the 
rabbit and Flower the skunk are the stars of this production and are certainly winning 
enough to counteract the sugar-candy painting that creeps into some scenes. 

Among the less pretentious of the summer’s offerings, three in particular stand out. 
The Pied Piper is Nunnally Johnson’s charming adaptation of the Nevil Shute story, 
directed by Irving Pichel for Twentieth Century-Fox, with the leading role majestically 
embodied by Monty Woolley. It is done with style and good humor that seldom falter. 
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Central Newsreel Studios, Moscow, U.S.S.R. — Arthino 





Scene from Moscow Strikes Back 


Paramount gives moviegoers a present with its Wake Island, a hardbitten, unembellished 
tale of the Marines’ gallant stand. With a minimum of concessions to what the public is 
supposed to like, John Farrow has yet made a picture that the public should remember. 
The Magnificent Ambersons the public will almost certainly not remember because it has the 
one unforgivable fault of dullness. And yet Orson Welles’ second film venture is not without 
interest as a further investigation by the inventive and talented maker of Citizen Kane 
into the possibilities of the motion picture medium. 

On the fact front, the summer celebrates two notable productions. From America there 
is Native Land, based on the findings of the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee. Beautiful 
in parts, as Paul Strand’s films always must be, Native Land tells vehemently a tale that 
needs telling; but after its three years of preparation, its release finds the times overripe 
and its message goes somehow awry. Mark Blitzstein’s score and Paul Robeson’s com- 
mentary serve especially well in support of the picture. Moscow Strikes Back is Russia's 
contribution to the documentary film front, edited in America by Slavko Vorkapich and 
supplemented by a fine narrative written by Albert Maltz and spoken by Edward G. 
Robinson. Its subject alone, the epic fight before the gates of Moscow in 1941, would serve 
to give it an element of grandeur; but this picture, taken by Russian cameramen in the 
very centre of the struggle, has a stature of its own to match its subject; it is a monumental 
work in the direct tradition of Eisenstein’s 4/exander Nevsky and Russia’s early heroic films. 























Lyrics at Their Best 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


HE men who write lyrics for the more excellent musical comedies 
5 iy revues may not consider themselves poets. Nevertheless, 
there is all the difference in the world between the broken-down, 
bastard verse that infests the average popular song and the literate, 
technically facile lyrics that theatregoers have come to expect as a 
matter-of-course from Ira Gershwin, Lorenz Hart, Cole Porter and 
Harold Rome. Add Howard Dietz, now largely moved on to other 
fields, and one has a group of veterans (the youngsters will have to 
wait their turn in these pages some later day) whose songs have some- 
thing to say and who take delight in saying it with wit and polish. If 
the task of light verse is to puncture pretense with a rhyme and set 
the feet dancing, these singers merit more than a passing accolade. 
What is the secret of their talent? For one thing, the fun they have 
making verse. Ira Gershwin has said it for them all: 


I love to rhyme — 
Mountaineers love to climb — 
Criminals love to crime — 

But I love to rhyme.' 


Violent on the subject of the ‘monosyllabic juxtaposition of “slush” 
and “‘mush’”’’, Lorenz Hart becomes entranced with the internal, 
polysyllable rhyme. 


Summer journeys to Niagara 

And to other places aggravate all our cares; 

We'll save our fares. 

I’ve a cosy little flat in what is known as Old Manhattan; 
We'll settle down right here in town . . .? 


There’s fun, too, in the rowdy rhyme, the rhyme by main force. 


He cried, ‘May heaven strike us’ 


When I played my umbilicus. (Cole Porter) 


1‘ Love to Rhyme’. Copyright MCMXX XVIII by Gershwin Publishing Corp., Chappell & Co., 
Inc. Sole Selling Agent. Used by permission. 

2‘ Manhattan’. Copyright MCMX XV by Edwin B. Marks Music Corporation. R.C.A. Building, 
Radio City, New York. Used by permission. 

*‘ The Physician’. Copyright MCMXXXI1II by Harms, Inc. Used by permission. 
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With the penchant for rhyme goes a love of words and the pert, 
exciting things words can do when sung and danced. Words in the 


idiom and rhythms of everyday conversation: 


You talk about your trouble, 
The trouble I’ve got is double . . . 
I might as well be miserable with you.‘ (Howard Dietz) 


Run-of-the-mill songs use a language that is ‘hifalutin’ or heavily 
naive, packed with stale similes, never precise: ‘Don’t know what to 
call him, but he’s mighty lak a rose!’ But not these lyrics: he is ‘a 


rose’. Or ‘he’s a laugh but I love it’. 


She’s the illegitimate daughter 
Of an illegitimate son 
Of an illegitimate nephew 
Of Napoleon!5 (Ira Gershwin) 


Naturally, these verse-makers are full of ditties about ‘this thing 
called love’ — but with a difference. “Oh, sentimental me and poor 
romantic you’ sang a couple of Lorenz Hart lovers back in 1925, and 
did it in a generation of ‘slush’ and ‘mush’. The ‘double talk’ that 
says one thing badly in order to mean another disappears; in its place 
comes the true double entendre and the joyously bawdy song. 

I always go to bed at ten — 

But I go home at four.* (Howard Dietz) 
The apothegm appears with its kernel of shrewd wisdom. And even 
the moralist is unmasked: 


Which is the right life, Who'll tell the answer, 
The simple or the night life? ©The daisy or the dancer? 
When, pray, should one rise, | Which man’s the right man, 


At sunset or at sunrise? Walt Whitman or Paul Whiteman? 
Which should be upper, Which is the right life, 
My breakfast or my supper? _ The simple or the night life? 

* . * Which?? (Cole Porter) 


A word about the way in which revue lyrics get composed. Each is 
made for a particular spot in a show — serving a singing actor, getting 
a dance started; what seems irregular in form, rhythm and accent 
comes clear when the song is sung or danced out. The writer may doa 
complete job first or wait on the composer. To quote Richard Rodgers 
(THEATRE ARTS, October, 1939), ‘My favorite blight and partner, Mr. 





** Miserable with You’. Copyright MCMXXXI by Harms, Inc. Used by permission. 

8‘ The Illegitimate Daughter’. Copyright MCMXXXII by New World Music Corp. Used by 
permission. 

** Confession’. Copyright MCMXXXI by Harms, Inc. Used by permission. 

"*Which?’ Copyright MCMXXVIII by Harms, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Lorenz Hart, often hands me a completed lyric to set to music. More 
often I have a tune ready for him to work on. . . . Sometimes we sit 
in a room and hate each other until we get a title; then I throw Larry 
out of the house and fool around until I get a satisfactory melody. . . .’ 
A catchy title or key line is often half the battle. ‘Give It Back to the 
Indians’, ‘Make It Another Old Fashioned’, ‘I’ve Got the Nerve to 
Be in Love’, ‘Get Away from It All’, ‘I Can’t Get Started with You’ 
— phrases such as these, taken from the mint of common speech, are 
the nub, as any journeyman songwriter knows. But it takes a real 
lyricist to make something of them. 

Cole Porter is a one-man team, writing the music for his own 
songs. He is a notorious perfectionist, polishing his verse to the last 
vowel and consonant. ‘You're the Top’ (Anything Goes, 1934) is a fine 
example of the ‘list’ song, a typical Cole Porter tour de force. Here 
are two of the six refrains: 


You're the top, You’re the top, 
You’re the Colosseum, You’re Mahatma Gandhi, 
You’re the top, You’re the top, 
You’re the Louvr’ museum, You’re Napoleon brandy, 
You’re a melody You’re the purple light 
from a symphony by Strauss, of a summer night in Spain, 
You’re a Bendel bonnet, You’re the Nation’! Gall’ry, 
A Shakespeare sonnet, You’re Garbo’s sal’ry, 
You’re Mickey Mouse, You’re cellophane, 
You’re the Nile, You’re sublime, 
You’re the tow’r of Pisa, You’re a turkey dinner, 
You’re the smile You’re the time 
Of the Mona Lisa, Of the Derby winner, 
I’m a worthless check, I’m a toy balloon 
a total wreck, a flop, that’s fated soon to pop, 
But if — Baby — I’m the bottom, But if — Baby — I’m the bottom, 
You’re the top. You’re the top.* 


‘Let’s Do It, Let’s Fall in Love’ (Paris, 1928) is a lyric that Aris- 
tophanes might have been proud of. The wit stems directly from the 
tricks words can be made to play; one can feel the dance in the very 
rhythms. Here are the verse and one of the five refrains: 


When the little blue-bird, When the little blue clerk, 

Who has never said a word, Walking homeward from his work, 
Starts to sing ‘Spring, spring’, Starts a tune to the moon 

When the little blue-bell, Up above, 

In the bottom of the dell It is nature, that’s all, 

Starts to ring ‘Ding, ding’, Simply telling us to fall in love. 


** You're the Top’. Copyright MCMXXXIV by Harms, Inc. Used by permission. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
And that’s why Chinks do it, Japs do it, The Dutch in old Amsterdam do it, 


Up in Lapland, little Laps do it, Not to mention the Finns, 

Let’s do it, let’s fall in love. Folks in Siam do it, 

In Spain the best upper sets do it, Think of Siamese twins, 

Lithuanians and Letts do it, Some Argentines, without means, do it, 
Let’s do it, let’s fall in love. People say in Boston even beans do it, 


Let’s do it, let’s fall in love.® 
To follow Cole Porter with Harold Rome is not so paradoxical as it 
seems. Both are satirists — the one from within, the other from with- 
out. Harold Rome works in the large, his broad strokes matching the 
ragtime rhythms of his music. ‘Sing Me a Song with Social Significance’ 
was the hit tune of Pins and Needles (1939). We cite the refrain: 


Sing me a song with Social Significance, Sing me of war and sing me of breadlines, 
All other tunes are taboo. Sing me of front page news, 

I want a ditty with heat in it, Sing me of strikes and last minute headlines 
Appealing with feeling and meat init. Dress your observation 

Sing me a song with Social Significance In syncopation. 

Or you can sing till you’re blue. Sing me a song of Social Significance, 


Let meaning shine There’s nothing else that will do. 
From every line It must get hot 
Or I won’t love you! With what is what 


Or I won’t love you!!° 
One of the happiest talents of these rhymesters is the ability to 
pour new wine into old bottles. Harold Rome’s ‘Bertha, the Sewing 
Machine Girl’ (Pins and Needles) is a Gay Nineties ballad of innocence 
endangered — but with a union twist. The first verse and chorus are 
cited; two more verses and things come out all right. 


Oh, list to the story I sing you Refrain: 

Of everything that came to pass Oh, it’s better with a union man! 

To Bertha, the sewing machine girl, Te’s better with a union maa! 

A winsome and class-conscious lass. You'll live to regret 

As sweet as the flowers in springtime, If you ever forget 

She worked at the men’s pants machine; This motto, proletarian! 

Her Sweetheart close by at another, So always be upon your guard 

While Union love blossomed serene. Demand to see a union card, ; 
One day little Bertha was sewing, You'll never go wrong if you follow this plan. 
Not knowing that danger was near, le’s better with a union man!" 


A villain espied her 
And paused there beside her, 


A non-union man with a leer! 
The lyrics of Lorenz Hart — he has written close to a thousand — 
spring so directly from conversational speech that their workmanship 


*‘Let’s Do It (Let’s Fall in Love)’. Copyright MCMX XVIII by Harms, Inc. Used by permission. 
10° Sing Me a Song with Social Significance’. Copyright 1937 by Mills Music, Inc., 1619 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Used by permission. 

u‘7’s Better with a Union Man’. Copyright 1940 by Mills Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Used by permission. 
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. is apt to be overlooked. Rhymed phrases, piled onto one another in 


apparent confusion, build the gayest of informal patterns. ‘Manhattan’ 


(Garrick Gaieties, 1925), whose 


verse has already been quoted, is a 


boy-girl love ballad all the more effective for its reticence. Here are 
the second and third of four refrains: 


We'll go to Greenwich 
Where modern men itch 
To be free; 
And Bowling Green you'll see with me 
We'll bathe at Brighton, 
The fish you'll frighten 
When you’re in; 
Your bathing suit so thin 
Will make the shell-fish grin, 
Fin to fin; 
I'd like to take a 
sail on Jamaica Bay with you; 
And fair Canarsie’s Lakes we’ll view. 
The city’s bustle cannot destroy 
The dreams of a girl and boy. 
We'll turn Manhattan 
Into an isle of joy. 


In the same Garrick Gaieties 


We'll go to Yonkers 
Where true love conquers 
In the wilds; 
: And starve together, dear, in Child’s. 
We'll go to Coney 
And eat bologney 
On a roll; 
In Central Park we'll stroll 
Where our first kiss we stole, 
Soul to soul; 
Our future babies 
we'll take to Abie’s Irish Rose — 
I hope they'll live to see it close. 
The city’s clamor can never spoil 
The dreams of a boy and goil. 
We'll turn Manhattan 
Into an isle of joy.” 


another ‘He’ and ‘She’ sang about 


love but in a different vein. The satire of ‘Sentimental Me’ is pointed, 


the words Tin Pan Alley heresy. 


Look at me again, dear; 

Let’s hold hands and then, dear, 

Sigh in chorus: 

It won’t bore us, to be sure; 

There’s no meaning to it, 

Yet we overdo it, 

With a relish that is hellish to endure; 
I am not the kind that merely flirts; 

I just love and love until it hurts. 


Refrain: 

Oh, sentimental me and poor romantic you; 
Dreaming dreams is all that we can do; 

We hang around all day and ponder, 

While both of us grow fonder. 

The Lord knows where we’re wandering to! 
I sit and sigh; you sigh and sit upon my knee; 
We laugh and cry, and never disagree; 

A million kisses we’ll make theft of, 

Until there’s nothing left of 

Poor romantic you and sentimental me.” 


Lorenz Hart can be equally acute when it comes to a lyric of social 


comment, as ‘Too Good for the 
shows. 


When Russia was white 

It was white for the classes 
And black for the masses, 
Unfortunate asses! 

All wealth belonged to few. 


Average Man’ (On Your Toes, 1936) 


When England was Tudor, 
The king and his cronies 

Had cocktails at Tony’s; 

The poor had bolognies, 

And that’s how England grew! 





18‘ Manhatian’. Copyright MCMX XV by Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, RCA Building, 


Radio City, New York. Used by permission. 


13° Sentimental Me’. Copyright MCMXXV by Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York. Used by permission. 
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Sing ‘La and Huzzah’ for the poor folks 
As long as the poor folks are your folks. 
Finer things are for the finer folk, 
Thus society began. 
Caviar for peasants is a joke, 
It’s too good for the average man. 

* * * 


All night parties — drinking like a lord 
Fit into our social plan. 

Waking in the alcoholic ward 

Is too good for the average man! 
Fancy nerves are for the fancy class 
Since psychiatry began; 

Neurasthenia isn’t for the mass, 

It’s too good for the average man. 
Patriotic talks against the Red 

Is a plutocratic plan. 

Sleeping with a bomb beneath his bed 


Is too good for the average man. . . .™ 
Often lyrics provide occasion for a production number of song, 
pantomime and dance in which principals and chorus participate. 
Many of Howard Dietz’ lyrics were written for such a spot. ‘Confession’ 
(The Band Wagon, 1931) used the girls and boys of the chorus for a 


typical conceit, introduced by recitative. We quote the refrain: 


crus. I never kissed a man before, Boys. It’s nice as nice can be, 
Boys. Oh, isn’t that a shame? Our faith is at last restored, 
cirxs. I never kissed a man before — To find that vice can be 
Before I knew his name. Its own reward. 
I never had a taste for wine, ciRLs. I always go to bed at ten, 
Bpoys, Oh, isn’t that a sin? Boys. Oh, isn’t that a bore? 
o1RLs. I never had a taste for wine ciRLs. I always go to bed at ten, 
For wine can’t compare with gin. But I go home at four.” 


The hard-luck song is a theatre and folk tradition. ‘Miserable with 
You’, also from The Band Wagon, introduces a note of toughness 
characteristic of our own times. It is quoted here in part: 


You talk about your trouble, 
The trouble I’ve got is double, 
Oh, when will this depression be thru? 
Each day it’s getting tougher, 
But since I have to suffer 
I might as well be miserable with you. 


This cough I’ve got is hacking, 
The pain in my head is racking, 
I hardly need to mention my flu — 
The Board of Health has seen me, 
They want to quarantine me, 
I might as well be miserable with you." 


The lyrics of Ira Gershwin are outstanding for their versatility 
and verve. They display the same rhythmic and melodic rightness, 
vitality and range of mood that characterized his brother’s music. 


“* Too Good for the Average Man’, Copyright 1936 by Chappell & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. 
Used by permission. 


6 ‘Confession’. Copyright MCMX XXI by Harms, Inc. Used by permission. 





8‘ Miserable with You’. Copyright MCMXXXI by Harms, Inc. Used by permission. 
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‘Sportin’ Life’s Sermon’ from Porgy and Bess is enough of a classic to 
need only one verse and chorus here: 


It ain’t necessarily so, Li'l’ David was small, but — oh my! 
It ain’t necessarily so — Li'l’ David was small, but — oh my! 
De t’ings dat yo’ li’able He fought Big Goliath 
To read in de Bible — Who lay down and dieth — 
It ain’t necessarily so. Li’l’ David was small, but — oh my! 


Wadoo! Zim bam boodle-oo, sim bam boodle-oo! 
Hoodle ah da wah da! Hoodle ah da wah da! Scatty Wah! Yeah!" 


The Babbitt and the Bromide from Funny Face (1927), also de- 
servedly famous, has found its way into the anthologies. 


1. A Babbitt met a Bromide on the avenue one day. 
They held a conversation in their own peculiar way. 
They both were solid citizens — they both had been around, 
And as they spoke you clearly saw their feet we: on the ground: 
Hello! How are you? 
Howza folks? What’s new? 
I’m great! That’s good! 
Ha! Ha! Knock wood! 
Well! Well! What say? 
Howya been? Nice day! 
How’s tricks? What’s new? 
That’s fine! How are you? 
Nice weather we are having but it gives me such a pain: 
I’ve taken my umbrella, so of course it doesn’t rain 
Heigh ho! That’s life! 
What’s new? Howza wife? 
Gotta run! Oh, my! 
Olive oil! Good bye! 


2. Ten years went quickly by for both these sub-sti-an-tial men, 

Then his-to-ry records one day they chanced to meet again. 

That they had both developed in ten years there was no doubt, 

And so of course they had an awful lot to talk about: 
Hello! How are you? etc. 

I’m sure I know your face, but I just can’t recall your name; 

Well, how’ve you been, old boy, you’re looking just about the same. 
Heigh ho! That’s life! etc. 


3. Before they met again some twenty years they had to wait. 

This time it happened up above, inside St. Peter’s gate. 

A harp each one was carrying and both were wearing wings, 

And this is what they sang as they kept strumming on the strings: 
Hello! How are you? etc. 

You’ve grown a little stouter since I saw you last, I think. 

Come up and see me sometime and we'll have a little drink. 
Heigh ho! That’s life! etc."* 


17“ It Ain't Necessarily So’. Copyright 1935 by Gershwin Publishing Corp., Chappell & Co., 
Ine. Sole Selling Agent. Used by permission. 

8° The Babbitt and the Bromide’. Copyright MCMXXVII by New World Music Corp. Used 
by permission. 
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The Princess of Pure Delight from last year’s Lady in the Dark 
(music by Kurt Weill) brings this potpourri of Broadway light-verse 
to a close on a deft and delicate cadence. The form is traditional but 
the touch pure Gershwin. 


The Prince in Orange and the Prince in Blue 

And the Prince whose raiment was of Lavender hue — 

They sighed and they suffered and they tossed at night 

For the neighboring Princess of Pure Delight. . . . 
(Who was secretly in love with a Minstrel) 


Her father, the King, didn’t know which to choose; 
There were two charming suitors he’d have to refuse. 
So he called for the Dean of his Sorcerers and 
Inquired which one was to win her hand. 


(Which they always did in those days) 


“My King, here’s a riddle — you test them tonight: 

What word of five letters is never spelled right? 

What word of five letters is always spelled wrong? 

The one who can answer will be wedded ere long. 
That will be twenty gulden, please!’ 


The King called the three and he told them the test, 
The while his fair daughter kept beating her breast. 
He put them the riddle. They failed (as he feared). 
Then all of a sudden the Minstrel appeared! 

(Quite out of breath) 


‘T’ll answer that riddle,’ cried the singer of song. 
“What’s never spelled “right” in five letters is “wrong” 
And it’s right to spell “wrong” — w-r-o-n-g! 
Your Highness, the Princess belongeth to me! 

And I love her, anyway —’ 


“Be off with you, villain!’ the King cried in rage, 
‘For my Princess a Prince — not a man from the stage!’ 
‘But, Sire!’ said the Minstrel, ‘’tis love makes me say 
No King who’s a real King treats lovers this way! 

It isn’t sporting. 


And if you’re no real King, no Princess is she — 
And if she’s no Princess then she can wed me!’ 
‘By gad,’ cried His Highness, ‘you handsome young knave, 
I fear me you're right!’ and his blessing he gave, 
As a trumpeter began to trumpet. 





The Princess then quickly came out of her swoon 

And she looked at her swain and her world was in tune. 
And the castle soon rang with cheer and with laughter 
And of course they lived happily ever after.’ 


19° The Princess of Pure Delight’. Copyright 1941 by Chappell & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. 
Used by permission. 
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For almost a year, with a summer month’s vacation, Danny Kaye has been 
king rookie of the evening at the Imperial under Vinton Freedley’s banner in 
Let’s Face It!, the Herbert and Dorothy Fields-Cole Porter musical. With 
most of last year’s capable co-workers and chorus cohorts to aid, abet or 
hinder him, he still triple-talks his way in, around and through a typical 
musical comedy plot. Carol Goodner is the newcomer in Eve Arden’s role. 
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OTHELLO WITH PAUL ROBESON 


Paul Robeson’s Othello was the major event of the out-of-town summer 
season, as it would be whenever it occurred. This is not the first time that 
America’s distinguished Negro singer and actor has brought his noble pres- 
ence, his magnificent voice, his dignity and tenderness to the part of Shake- 
speare’s Moor. He played it in London with Maurice Browne as Iago and 
Peggy Ashcroft as Desdemona. This summer, under Margaret W ebster’s di- 
rection, he offered it for the first time in America with José Ferrer, Uta 
Hagen and Miss Webster herself dies him generous support. The pro- 
duction was given first at the Cambridge Summer Theatre, John Hunting- 
ton, director, and later proved to be the hit of a successful new venture, a 
summer season at the McCarter Theatre in Princeton under Richard Skin- 
ner’s aegis in association with the Princeton Playgoers, Inc. There is a hope- 
ful ramor that the production may come to New York in January, 1943. 




















What’s Wrong with the Road? 


CECIL SMITH 


ws aggregate population of Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland is 
approximately the same as the population of New York City. 
Herman Shumlin’s superb production of Lillian Hellman’s Watch 
on the Rhine achieved a run of 51 weeks in New York. In the three 
largest cities of the middle west it played for a total of five weeks. 
Maurice Evans’ Macéeth tallied up four weeks in these three major 
centres; it ran in New York for something like four months. 

If these figures represent a fair comparison between theatre 
attendance in New York and theatre attendance in Chicago, Detroit 
and Cleveland — and, in considerable measure, they do — the Amer- 
ican professional theatre simply is not reaching a satisfactory audience 
in the middle west. Both Chicago and Detroit (and no doubt also 
Cleveland, about which I know less) have a larger industrial popula- 
tion, in proportion to the total, than New York. But even if one were 
to make the false assumption that workingmen never like to go 
to the theatre, it would still be obvious that these cities must possess 
a great potential audience seldom or never attracted inside a legiti- 
mate theatre. 

A part of the responsibility for this state of affairs rests squarely 
on the shoulders of New York producers and managers and the United 
Booking Office. In Chicago, where I have been watching the booking 
of plays for several years with growing amazement and unrest, tens 
of thousands of dollars never reach the box-office because the absentee 
landlords in New York persistently remain out of touch with the local 
playgoing situation. 

Watch on the Rhine provides a good case in point. For some reason 
— probably because it looked easier to make a railroad schedule that 
way — the Chicago opening of this eagerly anticipated play was held 
off until May 11. Despite the approach of summer weather, when it is 
often harder for a serious play to get along, the theatre was deluged 
with business. The second week was virtually a sellout, and the third 
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week reached absolute capacity, with thousands of disappointed pa- 
trons either turned away or discouraged by reports of the impossibility 
of obtaining seats. Yet the play closed dutifully on May 30, because 
Paul Lukas and others had movie contracts which called them to 
Hollywood. From all indications Watch on the Rhine could have pros- 
pered in Chicago for eight or twelve weeks, or even longer, in view 
of ecstatic word-of-mouth reports and snowball attendance. Return 
engagements are always hazardous; Watch on the Rhine has probably 
left upwards of $100,000 in the pockets of Chicagoans which it could 
have had for the asking. 

The Little Foxes reached Chicago just in time to compete in public 
attention with the fall of Paris, which brought the horror of the war 
home to midwesterners for the first time. Having suddenly realized 
that a world war was in the making (it had seemed very remote, with 
a nice safe ocean between Hitler and us), the people of Chicago had 
little inclination to patronize a play so lacking in sweetness as The 
Little Foxes. In six weeks of poor business, which was not the fault of 
Mr. Shumlin or of The Little Foxes or of Tallulah Bankhead or of the 
people of Chicago, the irritation of Mr. Shumlin and the Booking 
Office seems to have festered, until together they decided that those 
yokels out in Chicago could not be counted on to support a fine play 
handsomely staged and expensively cast. 

Consequently, when the time came to plan a tour for Ethel 
Barrymore in The Corn Is Green, the Booking Office and Mr. Shumlin 
decided to allot, somewhat dubiously, six weeks to Chicago. The rest 
of the winter and spring was given over to Theatre Guild subscription 
commitments elsewhere. At the end of six weeks The Corn Is Green 
was still doing a land-office business. Subscription bookings in other 
cities were hastily pushed along a fortnight, but the schedule could 
not be stretched beyond that point. Miss Barrymore left Chicago 
with at least a month’s rushing business still waiting to come her way; 
I think it is possible that the Chicago engagement might have con- 
tinued for three months more. 

It is not my intention to proffer a provincial argument to the effect 
that Chicago or Detroit— where similar circumstances arise — 
should be allowed a longer playing time for established hits. My point 
is much broader and much fiercer than that. I wish that someone in 
the United Booking Office would come out to the middle west some- 
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time and meet the people, and listen to the managers’ tales of woe. 

The erratic, long-distance plotting of touring schedules works 
other hardship on theatre audiences. I remember a time, a year or 
so ago, when the Cass Theatre, Detroit’s chief legitimate house, was 
forced to offer four musical shows in succession, with not a single 
drama or light comedy to break the monotony. During the week of 
January 11, 1942, Chicago’s entire theatrical schedule consisted of 
Claudia, Louisiana Purchase and Pal Foey. Claudia was then finishing 
its fourth month, and Louisiana Purchase was in its fourteenth week. 
Anyone who had kept up with the theatre and wanted to see some- 
thing new simply had to see Pa/ Foey, even though he might have 
preferred a comedy, a farce, or a serious drama. On April 5, the 
Chicago playgoer could choose among three plays: Blithe Spirit, 
Angel Street and Papa Is All! He could not see a musical if he felt 
frivolous, nor could he see a play of ideas if he felt thoughtful. By 
June 1 his choice was reduced to Good Night, Ladies and a return 
engagement of My Sister Eileen. 

How in the world does anyone expect to build a theatre public 
when absurdities like these remain the common rule? What hope is 
there for Shakespeare when two weeks of Macbeth constitutes the 
year’s only opportunity to see a Shakespeare play professionally 
performed? 

Although the middle west admires New York, it is seriously of- 
fended by the attitude of those New Yorkers who raise their eyebrows 
at the suggestion that the middle west is capable of serious artistic 
interests. If the truth were known, many theatregoers here are more 
exacting than those in New York; the very scarcity of theatre product 
makes playgoers demand superior merit in everything that comes 
along. 

Although I am a middle westerner, and therefore cannot make the 
claim with good grace, I must insist that a great deal of intelligence, 
culture and artistic insight may be found west of the Alleghenies. 
But there is a significant cultural darrier, one that is hard to explain, 
between the two regions, and this barrier accounts for the sporadic 
failures in the middle west of plays which were popular successes in 
the east. The typical middle westerner possesses an ineradicable 
admiration for straightforwardness of utterance, and for fundamental 
simplicity of purpose. Generally speaking, there is almost no sophisti- 
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cation in the middle west. An author who calls a spade a spade can 
expect success, if he does his job well. But indirection, satire and 
specialized forms of double entendre are rarely favored. Neither is the 
specific and often insular vocabulary of Broadway. 

Hardly anyone in the middle west understood that The Male 
Animal is satiric, and the humor of the lines seemed sparse to an 
audience fond of lustier laughter. The play therefore failed to repeat 
its New York success. Pa/ Foey, which really had none too large or 
constant an audience even in New York, was Greek to Chicago and 
Detroit. Louisiana Purchase, on the other hand, was a roaring hit, for 
the satiric humor was laid on with so splashing a brush that nobody 
could miss it. 

I hope I do not imply that the middle west will not support any 
play or musical show which is not geared to the cowpuncher’s level 
of humor. That is not what I mean at all. Watch on the Rhine is a play 
of high intellectual and moral values, and the middle west accepted 
the presentation of these values because they were put forth with 
complete honesty and directness. The Corn Is Green succeeded on 
similar grounds. On the other hand, Angel Street, which is basically 
a flimsy contrivance without quite enough plot interest, failed to 
attract the Chicago audience, though of course it might have done 
better if it had been as well acted as it was in New York. The sophis- 
ticated nonsense of Blithe Spirit never turned that play into an 
undebated hit, and word-of-mouth reports were consistently con- 
tradictory and confused. 

From the pioneer days the middle west still retains a deep love 
for slapstick. Dig up Ladies’ Night in a Turkish Bath, dress it up in 
new lines and new clothes, or the lack of them, and you can find an 
immense audience in a midwestern city. It is not entirely a separate 
audience from that which supports Watch on the Rhine either. Nearly 
all the best minds of Chicago have split their sides at Good Night, 
Ladies, which would, I rather think, be a failure in New York because 
of its naiveté. 

Just as the New York managements misunderstand the most 
rudimentary facts about middle western tastes and preferences (and 
consequently have no dependable notion which plays are likely to 
succeed and which to fail), so they also consistently underrate the 
audience’s capacity to discriminate between good and bad acting. 
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Companies on tour have a way of losing the integrity of their acting. 
The ensemble falls apart, the pace is lost, and nobody with any 
authority is on hand to criticize the performance. 

Many runs in Chicago have been unwarrantably shortened be- 
cause the acting became bad. On various occasions I have sent word 
to the management that the performance I reviewed favorably on 
opening night was not the same as the slipshod performance I saw 
when I returned a few weeks later. The decline of the second company 
of Blithe Spirit, for instance, was something indescribable. For the 
critics and first nighters the players gave a deft, light, quick-moving 
performance which realized adequately the spirit of Noel Coward’s 
gossamer farce. Two weeks later some of the players were hamming, 
plugging for laughs and treating the lines in a generally elephantine 
manner. While Blithe Spirit never was quite the play for Chicago, I 
am sure it could have lasted longer than fourteen weeks if it had been 
performed with discretion throughout. 

This disintegration of ensemble and acting on the road occurs 
frequently, and it always robs a producer of much more money than 
it would cost him to send a director out at frequent intervals to inspect 
the performance and rehearse the principals. The second company 
of The Man Who Came to Dinner went to seed, and so did what was left 
of the first company of The Male Animal. When a decline in acting 
is coupled with the gradual decay of scenery and costumes, as was 
so patently the case with both Pa/ Foey and Du Barry Was a Lady, 
it is a wonder that customers ever return to a theatre where they were 
cheated out of the full professionalism of acting and production for 
which they had paid a full price. 

More obvious still, and probably more harmful to a happy rapport 
between audiences and producers, is the habit of passing off second- 
rate replacements in roles which were filled capably in New York. 
With all due regard to her gifts, Frances Williams was not a fit 
substitute for Ethel Merman in either Du Barry Was a Lady or 
Panama Hattie, and I must say emphatically that the chorus girls, and 
more especially the chorus boys, Chicago saw were not a fair substitu- 
tion for those left behind in New York. Not since Al Jolson’s Hold On 
io Your Hats, which opened in Detroit and moved to Chicago before 
attackire Broadway, has a middle western audience seen a musical 
comedy with the intended principals in all the parts, with all the 
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costumes and scenery fresh and bright, with all the chorus girls 
attractive, and with all the dancers able to dance. 

I do not suppose it will do any good to ask New York City not to 
snub the middle west again when they have a regional piece like be 
Lincoln in Illinois by waiting two years before presenting it to the 
very people who would find the most meaning in it. It would no 
more occur to a New York producer that 4be Lincoln ought to have 
been shown first in the middle west than it occurs to musical comedy 
directors that jokes about Schenectady, Staten Island, Brooklyn 
and the Bronx are utterly devoid of humor outside that introspective 
little island known as Manhattan. 

But I should think it would do some good to point out that the 
absurdities of absentee management are robbing producers’ and 
backers’ bank accounts to the tune of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year. As I write this, the second company of My Sister Eileen 
is reaping the rewards of really excellent casting and constant strict 
directorial supervision by spanning its second summer in Chicago. 
Its record of good management and good sense is almost unique, and 
I respect Max Gordon and his associates, for they know their business. 

The best solution for the manifold ills of the road would be the 
establishment of big time production in Chicago, with every detail 
keyed to the needs of the huge middle western market. This could be 
accomplished with New York capital, if Chicago capital were not 
forthcoming — though there is no reason why it should not be, after 
the war. The main necessity is one of decentralization so that the 
middle west can be released from the withering grip of New York 
provincialism and scorn. Some day someone will come to the obvious 
conclusion that the middle west can be exploited infinitely more 
effectively than anyone in New York now seems to imagine. And we 
in the middle west will be willing to be exploited unmercifully, if only 
the theatre can truly be maintained and enhanced in this region. 


























Have Angels a Future? 
IVOR BROWN 


oo in theology are celestial messengers and, since their tidings 
were usually blessed, they became synonymous with Good 
News. And so in the modern theatre the name was applied to other 
bearers of alms and aid, and angels were Good News once again. When 
the penniless producer with a great notion or the dramatist with an 
unwanted work of genius had no money in the bank and craved for 
funds to fertilise the project, their prayers were occasionally answered 
by the discovery of a backer. He arrived as an angel from heaven and 
was so styled in honour of his benefaction. 

‘Angels and ministers of grace defend us,’ cried Hamlet. Shake- 
speare himself had been lucky in his angels. The bright lad from 
Stratford had first attracted the attention of that wealthy and in- 
fluential boy, the Earl of Southampton, and had later, as a member of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Company and its dramatist-in-chief, enjoyed 
royal patronage. All his fellows and rivals had their baronial angels 
and were called after their protectors, as Lord So-and-So’s Men. 

The past of such angels is a fascinating subject. The noblemen who 
made possible the humours and glories of the Elizabethan drama were 
not seeking to make money, although, as Shakespeare’s career proved, 
there was plenty of money to be made out of this new industry of 
courtly and popular entertainment. Their function was not so much 
to finance the players as to defend them; without some lord’s guaran- 
tee of their good conduct the actors were liable to arrest as rogues and 
vagabonds and dealers in pernicious or seditious wares. The material 
assistance was probably limited to the lord’s cast-off clothing out of 
which finery the theatre wardrobes are known to have been enriched, 
but his social influence was of vital importance. The angels had their 
reward, too, for the grateful dramatists gave them flowery dedications 
and, since the dramatists proved immortal, they immortalised the 
recipients of their printed texts. ‘The noble godfather’ of his work, as 
Shakespeare called Southampton, had ample recognition from the 
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prince of poets and dramatists. “What I have done is yours, what I 
have to do, is yours, being part in all I have, devoted yours.’ South- 
ampton’s name was made imperishable. So were those of Pembroke 
and Montgomery by the dedication to them of the First Folio. 

So angels have not gone unrewarded. It is right that they be re- 
membered, whether old or new. The ancient Greeks had rich men 
who ‘gave the chorus’, i.e. provided a cast and trappings for the 
tragedy, and some of their names, like that of the good citizen and 
unlucky general, Nicias, are remembered and studied by schoolboys 
2500 years after the event. In modern Russia Chekhov might have 
faded away in failure had not Stanislavski been his brilliant champion 
and interpreter, and Stanislavski’s Art Theatre of Moscow depended 
on the combination of wealth and wisdom in Dantchenko, an angel 
of the best. Angels have come in many forms and guises and dramatists 
are advised to take the Biblical counsel to turn no thirsty fellow from 
the door. ‘Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.’ 

The visits of angels have in the past been proverbially short and 
few and, in view of the state of the world, theatre people may rea- 
sonably wonder whether they will ever see their special type of these 
kindly visitants again. For men to invest their money in so uncertain 
a market as the playhouse, where very often but one in eight or ten 
investments is not a flop, demands a certain superfluity. Theatrical 
backers are unlikely to put their last shirt on such wild horses as the 
arts provide; they are more likely to gamble in plays only with their 
pocket money. And now it is reasonable to ask whether, after the Axis 
has been finished and the business of paying the bill remains, there 
will be any rich men left in Great Britain or America. Taxation has 
already piled so high in Britain that for a man to have $50,000 net a 
year, he must have a gross annual income of more than $300,000, a 
very rare occurrence. A similar state of affairs is by no means unthink- 
able in America, if the war lasts long enough. In that case, a rich man 
who has just paid five-sixths of his income to the State will have 
neither substance nor inclination to back his fancy either on the 
musical stage or as champion of the young idea in serious drama. 

Before we write off the future of angels, it is well to distinguish 
between regular backers and the intermittent benefactors. In all 
countries with a professional theatre there are producers, or, as the 
English say, managers, in constant business. There is no reason to 
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suppose that these will cease to promote plays so long as the public 
has money enough to buy seats. Such steady practitioners of theatre 
business will want to carry on their profession as before, but they 
naturally are determined to put things of the market before things 
of the mind. The plays or projects which they reject may have many 
good qualities, good qualities which these producers admit, only 
refusing to operate because they deem the idea, rightly or wrongly, 
uncommercial. 

The theatre angels of old were distinct from these regular play- 
merchants. Often they were rich men, innocents abroad in a seemingly 
glamorous jungle; stage-struck and coaxed by some spellbinder to 
put on shows in which a lovely lady would have a chance to glitter. 
So they poured out thousands of pounds or dollars on worthless vaude- 
ville productions or flashy comedies which only succeeded in making 
everybody ludicrous from start to finish. The London stage has been 
littered w:th the wrecks of such undertakings, conceived in folly and 
fostered by unscrupulous people with a sharp eye for the sucker. 
After any industrial boom, some magnates of the textile trade in 
Lancashire or Yorkshire have usually thus fluttered into the limelight 
on angelic wings and found themselves thoroughly plucked in a month 
or a year or two. Their only satisfaction has been the company of a 
fair one and the ability to ask friends as foolish as themselves to come 
and see ‘my show’. If such angels are thinned off to the vanishing 
point, nobody in his senses will expect the theatre to wear mourning. 

There is, however, another kind of angel whose loss we can ill 
afford. He or she was the rich person of some taste or at least with an 
ambition to be found on the side of the new idea. Here in England 
angels of this kind have in the past created and fostered ventures of 
enduring importance. Early in this century Miss Horniman, for ex- 
ample, with means derived from a family business in tea, helped to 
create the Irish Players of the Abbey Theatre, now Eire’s National 
Theatre, and then moved on to build up in Manchester a Repertory 
Company which made some rather solemn history as the home of 
what came to be called the Manchester School. A little later some 
Liverpool angels started a similar and more durable (perhaps because 
less original and creative) repertory there, which turned out to be a 
better school of actors than of dramatists. At Birmingham a rich 
young theatre-lover called Barry Jackson passed on from fostering 
amateur drama to building his own professional repertory with money 
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derived mainly from the tea and butter business. Birmingham’s con- 
tribution to the English stage was considerable, for Jackson, now Sir 
Barry Jackson, acquired most of the new Shaw productions and did 
some good experimental work as well as founding, and for some years 
sustaining, the Malvern Festival. Other British angels of this order 
have been Terence Gray at Cambridge, Eric Dance at Oxford, and 
Anmer Hall in London. The operations of Ashley Dukes at the Mer- 
cury Theatre put him also ‘on the side of the angels’. 

Now it will henceforward be completely impossible for men and 
women of this kind in Britain to have incomes large enough to devote 
important sums annually to nurturing such stripling theatres. They 
can realise capital at first, but that process cannot go on forever. 
That sort of angel will fly no more. The only hope for private enter- 
prise of this kind lies in the setting of possible theatre losses against 
ordinary trade losses in income tax returns,.which will greatly mini- 
mise the real amount of the former. Consider it this way. A trader 
derives from selling beans or blankets $50,000 a year. If he then loses 
in the theatre $20,000 a year, his taxable income, according to British 
law, is only $30,000. As the tax and surtax on the other $20,000 would 
in Britain now run up to I5s. in the pound, what he is in effect losing 
by his theatre-venture is really not much. And his possible gains may 
include fame or a title, if that way lies his fancy. 

But the whole business of doing anything in the face of modern 
taxation is so dispiriting that the old kind of benefactor may prefer 
to fade out of the picture. Who then will step in where angels fear to 
tread? He will not necessarily be a fool. Perhaps, the State and the 
City will be forced to do their share. Already in Britain through 
C.E.M.A. (Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts) 
the State is to some extent functioning as an angel, both for music and 
painting as well as for drama. But the work is only on a small scale as 
yet and is more concerned with reviving classics than with pioneering. 
What will be needed, if all private patronage of the serious theatre 
evaporates, is a regular chain of Regional Community Theatres, linked 
perhaps to a centralising National Theatre, and maintaining an efh- 
cient distribution of what might be called ‘minority drama’ alongside 
the huge industry of entertainment, which will go on providing its 
films and spectacular or musical plays and so forth on a successfully 
commercial basis. Thus the Government, so often pictured by the 
citizen as the Devil, would for once wear an angel’s wings. 
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THE STRINGS ARE FALSE OLYMPIA THEATRE, DUBLIN 


The crypt scene from Shelah Richards’ production of The Strings Are False 
at the Olympia Theatre in Dublin. Of this theatre event (which last season’s 
New York showing failed to duplicate) R. M. Fox reports: ‘About 60,000 
people in Dublin saw Paul Vincent Carroll’s The Strings Are False during its 
nine weeks’ run when it received its world premiére in the Irish capital. 
Shelah Richards, one of the few women producers left in Europe, presented 
the play in association with her partner, Michael Walsh. This was the first 
production of their new company at the Olympia Theatre and it was intended 
to inaugurate the season. But it constituted the entire season and could have 
continued its run indefinitely. Every critic spoke of the excellence of the pro 
duction and of the settings, espec ially the crypt scene pic tured above) where 
the people of Gk: isgow, in which this story of the blitz is set, sous eg refu; ge 
during an air-raid. But clever production alone does not explain the phe 
nomenal Dublin success of this play. Dublin, on the edge of the war zone, 
crowded in to : get its authentic taste of the w ar, to experience its horror, its 
thrilis of pity and terror. Perhaps, even more than this, to be reassured that 
humanity will retain decent values under the terrific assault. The audience 
felt that the common man was getting a hearing at last.’ 


J. J. Mooney 
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‘Night Life in Philadelphia: An Oyster Barrow in Front of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre’, water color painted by Paul Petrovich Svinin, a Russian 
visitor to the United States between 1811 and 1813. It is one of fifty-two wa- 
ter colors by Svinin recently acquired and placed on exhibition by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 























New Opera in China: Spring 1942 
KARL CHIA CHEN 


M™ than five years of war with Japan have not only strength- 
ened China’s unity and national consciousness but have served 
as a stimulus to all the arts, particularly to drama and music. In the 
year 1942, when the whole Pacific world was enveloped in the smoke 
of war, an important step was taken in China’s war-capital toward a 
new form of that hybrid known in the western world as opera. 

China has had her own opera for centuries, an opera essentially 
different, however, from the western concept. It lays its emphasis, 
like its western counterpart, more on singing than on story or acting, 
but there the resemblance ends. The arias in traditional Chinese 
operas are no more than slight variations from a number of set tunes 
to which the instrumental accompaniment — a Chinese violin or two, 
a cymbal and a drum — is a simple affair musically, and never yields 
any complicated harmony. Though the dialogue in these operas is for 
the most part either sung or chanted, the clowns’ lines (and clowns 
are indispensable) are normal human speech and are often impromptu, 
depending on the wit of the individual actor. There is no chorus, no 
ballet. All is symbolic instead of realistic — the scenery, stage prop- 
erties, make-up, and the movements and gestures of the actor-singers. 

After the establishment of the Republic in 1911, this traditional 
Chinese opera was more and more widely enjoyed, particularly be- 
cause better means of communication within the country broke down 
the barrier of dialects and the spread of education led inevitably to a 
need for more popular entertainment. This traditional form of Chinese 
opera was performed and appreciated not only in Peiping, its original 
home, but was staged and understood throughout the country. A 
growing audience of opera-lovers worshipped the famous actor-singers 
and could themselves hum and sing the famous arias in outstanding 
operas. 

Along with its growing popularity, however, the old Chinese opera 
has lately shown unmistakable signs of deterioration. Established 
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artists, like Mei Lan-Fang, Yu Shu-Yen, Chen Yen-Chiu, Yang 
Shao-Lou, are in their fifties or late forties, and promising youngsters 
are extremely few and not too promising. The characteristic lack of 
realism and the essentially undramatic nature of the stories have made 
it impossible for these operas to compete with the spoken drama and 
the cinema in the eyes of modern, realistic, drama-conscious Chinese 
audiences. The monotonous music also is unsatisfactory to music- 
lovers who have learned from western music to appreciate subtle 
harmony. Added to all this, the loss of Peiping to the Japanese at the 
outset of Sino-Japanese hostilities dealt a fatal blow to the traditional 
form of entertainment by depriving it of its age-old centre of training 
and presentation. 

With the decay of the old opera there is a growing tendency to 
produce a new, native type shaped on western models. In 1938, Luigi 
De Luca, an Italian long resident in China, wrote an opera entitled 
The Willow, with a genuinely Chinese story taken from ‘Liao Chieh’ 
(a famous old collection of supernatural tales). The language was 
English, the music had real Oriental touches, and it was performed in 
Shanghai, with a partial Chinese cast, accompanied by the Shanghai 
Municipal Orchestra. 

After the nation’s capital moved from Nanking to Chungking as a 
result of prolonged warfare, both music and drama became popular as 
never before, and attempts to weld the two branches of art proceeded 
earnestly. In 1940 a department of opera was introduced into the 
National School of Drama. Many playwrights used incidental songs 
in their plays. Then at the end of January 1942, a full-length opera, 
in the real western sense of the word, written by a Chinese composer 
in the Chinese language and with a Chinese background, with the 
dialogue entirely sung, with a chorus, a ballet, a full-sized orchestra, 
and a completely Chinese cast, made its first appearance in the 
Cathay Theatre, in Chungking. 

This epoch-making opera is entitled Chiu-Tzu. The story is based 
on a newspaper report printed in 1938 shortly after the fall of Yang- 
chow, a city not far from Nanking. It tells of the adventures and death 
of Chiu-Tzu, a Japanese soldier’s wife, conscripted by the Japanese 
government as a geisha in the Imperial Army’s ‘Consolation House’, 
a combination of saloon and brothel. Dreaming of happy days amid 
the cherry blossoms at home at the foot of Fujiyama, she awakens to 
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find her husband among the merry-makers. An officer who tries to 
take her from her husband and fails fires at his rival but hits the girl 
and kills her. Imperial troops, enraged at this brutality, kill the 
officer, renounce war and join Chinese guerilla units who have just 
broken through the defenses and entered the city. 

The scenario of the opera is by Chen Ting, the words by Li Chia 
and Chang Yun-Yuan; the composer was Huang Yuan-Lo, first 
violinist in the China Philharmonic Orchestra in Chungking. The 
opera was produced by the China Experimental Opera Company, in 
cooperation with the China Motion-Picture Company. It had a full 
cast of 107, including a chorus of 68 and an orchestra of 32. The pro- 
duction was a tremendous success and the last two nights of the 
engagement box-office receipts broke all previous records at that 
theatre. 

Chungking criticism was varied. Some critics, judging it by the 
standard of the best western operas, were very sharp. Others, consid- 
ering Chiu-Tzu a first experiment in a new genre, praised the courage 
of the adventure and commented favorably on the result. There was 
good singing, especially on the part of the two principals, and im- 
pressive scenery. A fair-minded observer, would admit, however, that 
the story is not well developed, that the words are inadequate, and 
that the melodies are, on the whole, not Oriental enough, too western- 
ized and too sweet. 

The great popular success of this opera has led to talk of a second 
engagement. Other musicians and playwrights, seeing the possibilities 
of the new form, are preparing to write operas for early production. 
Dramatic companies, both professional and amateur, are working to 
avert the possibility that opera may gradually take precedence over 
spoken drama in the field of public entertainment. The after-effects of 
the production of Chiu-Tzu on China’s whole theatrical world are 
certainly salutary. The first native Chinese opera after the western 
pattern, of, for and by Chinese, has earned an undisputed place in the 
history of the Chinese theatre. 
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MEN BLASTING 
Six Plays, by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. Random House: 
$2.75. a 
ANDOM HOUSE, which continues to 
R think up ways to present the 
American playwright to the reading 
public, has come through with an- 
other happy idea. Here, gathered be- 
tween two covers, are Once in a Life- 
time, You Can’t Take It with You, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner and their 
lesser brethren, Merrily We Roll 
Along, The American Way and George 
Washington Slept Here. Moss Hart 
writes on George S. Kaufman and the 
favor is returned in two humorously- 
turned tokens of esteem that tell 
much about each man and even more 
about their ‘ Days of Terror’ together 
— Moss Hart’s fond phrase for the 
periods sa gestation that brought 
these six ‘ beautiful children’ forth. To 
set it all off in a proper frame, Brooks 
Atkinson of The New York Times has 
contributed a shrewd and considered 
critical introduction. 

Those who share in this repast of a 
decade of Kaufman-Hart collabora- 
tion will find themselves again par- 
taking of some very high moments in 
the gaiety of a nation during a period 
when, as Mr. Atkinson rather mor- 
dantly notes, ‘gaiety was not uncon- 
fined and the theatre was declining in 
scope and originality’. Critics from 
time to time thought the pair should 
do something about it but, as the 
reader is reminded, the playwrights 
wisely preferred to stick to their last. 
“Even the best plays in this volume’, 
Mr. Atkinson continues, ‘are not not- 
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able for plot or theme, and you will 
search them in vain for passionate 
adventures of the heart. Mr. Kauf- 
man and Mr. Hart are not poetic 
writers. The plots serve as frames for 
the fireworks; the romantic scenes are 
dutiful gestures toward conventions 
of the stage. But the fury of the gags, 
the bitterness and speed of the attacks 
upon stupidity, the loudness of the 
humor, the precision of the phrasing 
are remarkable in the field of popular 
comedy. Mr. Kaufman and Mr. 
Hart have made their best plays out 
of dynamite.’ 

To read or reread these plays in 
cold print is to guess that the place 
they have blasted out for themselves 
in American drama will prove more 
than ordinarily durable. It is not 
merely that they are theatre wise and 


that they ‘bustle and flare with the || 


kind of comedy that is peculiarly 
American’. Beneath the wise-crack- 
ing, the topicality, the concessions to 
first-nighters there is real stuff: satire, 
the humor of foibles, divinely mad 
fantastication, and even a lurking 
fondness for each very human fool — 
what Moss Hart labels in his fellow 
conspirator ‘a heart of marshmallow’. 
With all this goes the miracle of col- 
laboration, perhaps all the more a 
miracle because each playwright has 
written independently in his own 
right. These joint works are not ‘jobs 
of assembly, but a blending of ideas 
and phrases, brought to a furious boil’. 
Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart have 
worked well together because they 
worked as they pleased and each 
pleased the other. ‘When they are 
both amused by the same idea simul- 
taneously they will probably write an- 
other play together.’ That can hardly 
happen too soon. 

GEORGE BEISWANGER 


Supplement to the Complete Book 
of Ballets, by C. W. Beaumont. 
Beaumont, London: 18s. 
fin Complete Book of Ballets, pub- 
lished some years ago when the 
number of current ballet companies 
was comparatively small, has become 
such a rarity in the book world that 
would-be owners advertise for it in 
vain. The author’s encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the past is in the earlier vol- 
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From the book The Revolutionists Selden Rodman (copyright by Duell, Sloan & Pearce) 


The opening scene, as drawn by Rudolph C. von Ripper, of The Revolution- 
ists, Selden Rodman’s just published verse play of Toussaint L Ouverture and 
Haiti’s heroic, tragic struggle for liberty. The play, translated into French, 
will be produced in Haiti in October by an all-Haitian cast. 
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| ume; his eager interest in the present | 


| brings forth this one, in which Ameri- 
_can ballet begins to take its full place. 
He has found out details of the Soviet 
ballets, too; and in Britain he now has 
a much wider field to survey than that 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, the 
Camargo Society and the Ballet Ram- 
bert (of which the first and third sur- 
vive). They have large-scale competi- 
tors in the International Ballet, the 
Anglo-Polish Ballet, the New Russian 
Opera and Ballet, the Allied Ballet 
and perhaps others; as well as smaller 
groups of ballet producers and guilds. 
Thanks to the new permanent home 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, at the 
New Theatre, Helpmann and Ninette 
de Valois are bringing out works of 
their own during Ashton’s service 
with the Forces. Each is carefully 
studied, the music and the theme 
analyzed, and the decor described. 
Even should ballet fall again into one 
of its historical periods of neglect, 
which seem to recur every thirty or 
forty years, Beaumont will remain as 

its full historian in our time. 
ASHLEY DUKES 


gooo Years of Television, by Rich- 
ard W. Hubbell. Putnam: $2.25. 


Wi excusable magniloquence, 
television is presented here as 


the culmination of man’s efforts to 
communicate at a distance. The 
writer, head of the News Depart- 
ment of CBS television, sketches the 
centuries of technical discovery and 
invention that lie behind television, 
explains basic principles and the es- 
sential apparatus, relates in detail 
the emergence of television in the 
last two decades as a commercial pos- 
sibility, and presents its present status, 
its very important war uses and the 
future that awaits it when the war 
ends. Aside from its easy and authori- 
tative descriptions which make the 
book indispensable to anyone who 
wants to know about television, the 
most valuable thing about it is its 
clear understanding of the problems 
that will be involved in the commer- 
cial expansion of television after the 
war and the need for wise planning if 


the mistakes that beset the exploita- | 


tion of film and radio are to be avoided. 
The book, which has an exhilarating 
vision of the artistic and cultural po- 
tentialities in this perhaps the most 
powerful of distance art mediums, 
closes on a practical note with advice 


as to how to get in on what may be- | 


come America’s biggest booming post- 
war enterprise. 
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little theatres. Low cost, high efficiency and ease of control com- 
bine to make the Variac the most satisfactory a-c lighting control 
ever devised for the small stage. if your theatre is thus equipped 
you can take a bow for your foresight. 


Now our complete output of Variacs is us: d in war work, con- 
sequently none are available for theatre use. Wut after the war there 
will be plenty of Variacs for better lighting control of more little 
theatre stages. 


Large illustration: VARIACS in a theatre 
lighting control panel at Allegheny College 


a the original continuously vari- 
able autotransformer suppl y- 
m Va ri OC C ing an output voltage from 
zero to above line voltage. 
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has supporting roles in 
“MY  SIST ER EILEEN” and “THE 
FRIGHTENED STIFF,’ with Loretta 


Young. 

Other graduates forging ahead in radio, 
Stage, screen, teaching. Ask for recent place 
ment report. 

Complete dramatic training under faculty 
of professionals. Fully equipped Little 
Theatre and radio studio. Write for catalog. 
Address: The Dean. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its third year, this gay comedy of 
home life in the eighties by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay is becoming an all- 
American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) 
hilarious doings in a Greenwich Village 
basement ‘studio’ dramatized by Chodo- 
rov and Fields, with Shirley Booth in 
high fettle. (Max Gordon) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder by amiable old 
ladies. (Lindsay and Crouse) 









LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29, 1941) riotous 
doings in camp and out, with Danny) 
Kaye as ringleader in a giddy frolic 
devised by the Fields and set to Cole 
Porter music. (Vinton Freedley) 







BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5, 1041) Noel 
Coward's frothy absurdity involving gay 
ghosts, spiritualistic seances and a first- 
rate cast. (John C. Wilson) 







JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18, 1941) hectic 
comedy of life with daughter by Chodorov 
and Fields, directed by Moss Hart. (Max 
Gordon) 














on stage and off with Olsen and Johnson 
in the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for 
decor and Robert Alton for the dances. 
(Messrs. Shubert) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1941) ay jinks 














ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’, staged by the pre 
ducer. (Shepard Traube) 












See for Yourself (Continued) THREE MEN ON A HORSE (0g 


UNCLE HARRY (May 20, 1942) Thomas oe ot dunes i Abbott 
Job gives an effective new twist to mur- Avoncum este. (Alar Foun r. Holm, 
der, with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph | . ; - \“Alex Lone) 
Schildkraut in good form. (Hayman and 
Hatten) 








CLOSED 


PORGY AND BEss (Jan. 22—Sept. 26) 
THIS Is THE ARMY (July 4—Sept. 26) 
1 KILLED THE COUNT (Sept. 3-26) 
POBACCO ROAD (Sept. 5—Oct. 3) 
“THE MORNING STAR (Sept. 14 Oct. 3) 





CLAUDIA (May 24, 1042) return engage- 
ment of the Rose Franken play with 
Frances Starr, Phyllis Thaxter and Don- 
ald Cook. (John Golden) 











BY JUPITER (June 4, 1942) Ray Bolger | OSCAR SERLIN presents CLARENCE DAY'S 
tops a glittering musical of warrior women 


LOOKING FORW 
and wily Greeks set to Rodgers and LIFE WITH FATHER lol E OKIN ii cid ARD 
Hart music and lyrics, Mielziner sets BEAT THE BAND, a musical cop 























| and Alton dances. (Wiman and Rodgers) Made into a play by George Marion, Jr., and George Aj 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE with music by Johnny Green. § 
STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1042) EMPIRE THEATRE — NEW YORK Samuel Leve; costumes, Freddy W 
| Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a dances, David Lichine. Staged and 
littery revue including pretty girls and duced by George Abbott. ED 





rofessor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) a 
| THE TIME, THE PLACE AND} 








STARS ON ICE (July 2, 1942) Skippy “a % GIRL, 35-year-old musical co s 
Baxter heads a graceful, swirling show A Hit ore vised by John Neff with new a a 
full of brilliant performers and first-rate P ” Joe E. Howard (original com RO! 
clowning, music and movement. (Hente a sight to be seen William B. Friedlander, staged by MO 
and Wirtz) — ANDERSON, Journal American latter with dances by Carl Rage ASI 
Sonja Henie & Arthur M. Wirtz Producer, Georges D. Gersene, 
*JANIE (Sept. 10) by Josephine Bentham present 


and Herschel V. Williams, with Gwen | A Musical Icetravaganza THE DAMASK CHEEK, by John 
Anderson in the title role. Scenery by | Druten and Lloyd Morris, Flora Rube 


John Root; staged by Antoinette Perry. | we heading the cast. Scenery and coi. 
eos Pomtortah 99 by Raymond Sovey. Mr. Van Drutes Ma 
om rects; Dwight Deere Wiman prodg ‘ 





*NEW PRIORITIES OF 1943 (Sept. 15) pied Glew Velew ie fone HE 
Harry Richman, Bert Wheeler, Carol ROSALINDA, English version by & 
Bruce in a second edition of last season's | CENTER THEATRE, Rockefeller Center. CO. 5-5474 Marion, Jr., of Joh traus & 
nce ihe Me as. (Clifford C. Fisch AMERICA’S ONLY ICE THEATRE rn Jr., of Johann Straus} 
vaudeville success. (Chifforc . Fischer Siap. tok Gam. Sed, Maines Wed, tat. © Sun. ‘ledermaus. Conductor, Erich Welbp 
and the Shuberts) 50c to $1.50 of cl! Performances ex- | Plus Korngold; director, Felix Brentang} 4s: 

0 1.U capt Sat. Eves, 50c to $2.50 | Tax duced by Lodewick Vroom for thee} 

*SHOW TIME (Sept. 16) vaudeville with No Monday Performances Opera Company. GE 

George Jessel, Jack Haley, Ella Logan MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED y HI 





and the De Marcos. (Fred E. Finklelhoffe) LITTLE DARLING, by Eric Hatehw 


Leon Ames and Karen Morley iné 


*VICKIE (Sept: 22) women-at-war farce by , “ALL HAPPILY DELIRIOUS... cast. Scenery, Watson Barratt; stage 
Siegfried M. Herzig. Uta Hagen and José | A COCKEYED DELIGHT.” Alfred de Liagre, Jr. Tom Weathe 
Ferrer head the cast. Staged by Mr. | ANDERSON, Journal-American producer, 


| Ferrer and the producer. (Frank Mandel OSCAR SERLIN, LINDSAY & CROUSE oe 
ae ey ; ee LIFELINE, Norman Armstrong's ply 
WINE, WOMEN & SONG (Sept. 28) revue- present ? England’s merchant marine, now rum 
vaudeville-burlesque with Jimmy Savo in London. Dudley Digges whe hehe TH 

and Margie Hart. (Lee Shubert, I. H. Herk cast, will direct. Gilbert Miller produne 

and Max Liebman) : 






THE PIRATE, Alfred Lunt and lp 
Fontanne in S. N. Behrman’s newoome 10 
set by Lemuel Ayers and directed }— ~ 
Mr. Lunt and John C. Wilson fot T 
ae rights’ Company and the Ther 
Guild. 


HELLO OUT THERE and MAGIC (Sept. | 
29) Saroyan and Chesterton double bill | 
directed by Eddie Dowling with himself | 
and Julie Haydon in the cast. (Eddie 
Dowling) 


=~ 


STRIP FOR ACTION (Sept. 30) by How-|  — a 
ard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, with | by HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE | '!)E SKIN OF OUR TEETH by Tits 


Keenan Wynn, Eleanor Lynn, Joey Faye, | . Cast includes 
; agg oats ne eee * | NATIONAL THEATRE Tallulah Bankhead, Florence Eline 


ean Carter, Murray Leonard and Billy ae : 
an Sta red by "Bretai a Windust. | 41 St West of B'way Evgs. 8:45. Mats. Wed. & Sat. Staged by Elia Kazan in Albert Jota 
. tag 1 alg st. | scenery. Michael Myerberg, product 





(Serlin, Lindsay and Crouse) 








LET FREEDOM SING (Oct. 5) Youth | | MR. SYCAMORE, by Kettle 
Theatre revue with Mitzi Green. Lyrics, | “Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- Stuart Erwin and Lillian Gis! : , ; 
music by Harold J. Rome, Earl Robin- tre."” — Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib Samuel Leve; costumes by Pret 
son, Mare Blitzstein and Lou Cooper, Roche; staging by Lester Vail. 


scenery by Herbert Andrews. Staged by rheatre Guild. 
Joseph Pevney. (louth Theatre) De 
WITHOUT LOVE, by Philip Barry, 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oct. 7) war Katharine Hepburn and Elliott Nuge 
Play by Maxwell Anderson, with Aline | Arthur Hopkins directs in Robat 
MacMahon heading the cast. Directed by mond Jones sets. A Theatre Guild 
Lem Ward with settings by Howard Bay. The New Comedy Smash duction. 


(Playwrights’ Company) 

LYCEUM THEATRE, NEW YORK 

COUNT ME IN (Oct. 8) musical by Walter 45 St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 * EVGS. 
Kerr, Leo Brady and Nancy Hamilton, INCL. SUN., 8:40 —NO PERF. MON. 


with songs by Ann Ronell, brought to é 
Broadway from Catholic University. RTS. CAF... SAO See. AYO e.Me. 

















Staged by Robert Ross with Robert Alton 250 SEATS EVERY PERFORMANCE 
dances, Howard Bay scenery and Irene | $1.10 

Sharaff costumes. (Messrs. Shubert and | Also at HARRIS THEATRE, CHICAGO 
Olsen and Johnson) 
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